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PuiLanTurory also has its romances. And it only needs 
the hand of a master to make a real romance of real philan- 
thropy as interesting, indeed as exciting, as any story of love 


or of war. 

One feels this as he reads chapter after chapter of the life 
of Dorothea Dix, which has now been published. It was 
once well said of Mr. Tiffany, the author, that he could not 
do a thing badly if he tried. In this case, with years of 
study of his fascinating subject, he has, in a genuine labor of 
love, made a vivid picture of the life of a most remarkable 
women, in whose eagerness he sympathizes, whose purpose 
he appreciates, and whose methods he understands. 

No thoughtful person lays down the book without saying 
that the age of miracles has not passed. Here is a woman who 
had not the best advantages of education, who had a very del- 
icate bodily frame ; her friends thought she would die in con- 
sumption before she was thirty years old. And this woman 
lived to be eighty-five years old, active and strong, went 
up and down through the United States before she died, 
and created the present system of public care for the insane. 
In twenty different state legislatures, and in the Congress of 
the nation, she compelled attention to those people who can- 
not speak for themselves, whose every word is set aside as 
being the babbling of a fool. This woman carried out these 
results without any of what is called the eloquence of the 
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platform. She detested and despised the organizations which 
some of us think necessary for efficient work in practica} 
Christianity. She contemned and repudiated the talk of 
other conscientious women about new fields of duty for their 
sex. But, none the less, she did more than any one has done, 
man or woman, to revolutionize public opinion regarding the 
treatment of the insane, and to change the provisions made 
for their care. 

She had been a teacher, and a successful teacher, from her 
girlhood, for nearly fifteen years. At one time she resided 
in the family of Dr. William Ellery Channing, and was the 
teacher of his children. She was an enthusiastic hearer of 
his sermons, and entered fully into his lofty view of the dig- 
nity of human nature, and of what is possible for our race. 
Her health failed her in these early days, and it is clear 
enough that her friends thought that her life would be short, 
for she was reduced by symptoms of pulmonary consumption. 

It is such a young woman, perhaps thirty years of age, 
who overhears in the street some passing remarks of two stu- 
dents of divinity as to the cruelty of the treatment of some 
insane people who had been committed to the House of Cor- 
rection in East Cambridge in Massachusetts. The average 
reader of to-day may well be pardoned if he does not under- 
stand that in those days an insane person could be sent to a 
house of correction, as if insanity were a crime. Dorothea 
Dix caught the passing words as a signal for her present duty. 
It was a clear case of ‘*do the duty that comes next your 
hand.” She sought out the gentlemen whose conversation 
she had heard, found the proper way to visit the prison where 
these poor people were, and informed herself wholly of their 
position and condition. Then she made similar visits to every 
other place of confinement for the insane in the state. To 
lonely poor-houses, away from central towns, came this inquis- 
itor, seeking out the insane who had been reduced to such 
shelter by poverty or the inability of friends. Thus prepared 
with the hard facts of the case she was ready to make her 
appeal to the government of the state. In this first attempt, 
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as always afterwards, she had that great advantage — not 
always understood by reformers of either sex — of knowing 
exactly what she was talking about. She was an enthusiast 
who knew the value of statistics. She made her statement, 
first in the Boston Advertiser, and then in a memorial to the 
Legislature. She virtually compelled the best men in the 
Legislature to work with her in such a cause. And she had 
the satisfaction of seeing the principle established: that it 
was the business of the state to provide fit quarters for all of 
its insane who are too poor to provide them at their own 
charge. By fit quarters is meant such quarters as a prince 
might be glad to have provided for his son, if he had sense 
enough to ** get the best.” 

‘* Dolly Dix,” as her friends affectionately called her, had 
won her first victory. Shall we not say she had worked her 
first miracle? A child of God had asked God’s help and had 
received it. She had found a mountain in her way and she 
had cast it into the sea. 

And in these words is stated the secret of her power. As 
may be well imagined, they give also the key to the eager 
interest with which one reads the book. 

Here is a woman of affairs, whose daily life, for fifty years 
after the victory described, is devoted to planning campaigns, 
and to winning victories like these. To-day she is in some 
dark pen with a naked crazy woman. ‘To-morrow she is in 
the palace of some nabob, or the cabinet of some state officer, 
telling what she has seen. Again and again in the capitols of 
states or of nations she wins her way unannounced, with her- 
self for her human counsellor and director. And, with num- 
erous failures of detail, where she delivers battle against 


Satan on the large scale she succeeds. Victory after victory : 


that is the story. 

Where is the secret of such power — power showing itself 
in such successes for half a century ? 

The secret is that this woman walks with God. She knows 
she is His child. She knows she is made in His image. She 
knows that she can partake of the divine nature, and she 
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means to do so. This woman of affairs, as you call her, 
rises every morning in her life at five o’clock, that she may 
have an uninterrupted hour for conversation with her God. 
She spends this hour in such conversation; she tells Him 
what she wants, and she listens for His answer. At six 
o’clock she is ready to carry to the work which He assigns her 
for that day the power which He gives her for that day. 
First, second, and last, she knows she is at work with His 
power. She does not pretend to herself that she is at work 
with any power but His. She understands that He sends her 
on these concerns in which she is engaged; she is sure that 
He will not send her unless He gives her the necessary 
resources with which to carry out His purpose. She therefore 
goes with perfect confidence. She goes forward always in 
good spirits. She is not disconcerted by what anybody else 
would call obstacles. And she succeeds. How can she help 
succeeding? Any person who goes to work with Infinite 
power knows that he will have certain success. 

This is to say, and we say it reverently, that a book like 
this carries with it the interest which attaches, to the child, to 
the story of Aladdin with his wonderful lamp. The interest 
of that story is that Aladdin, or whoever holds the lamp, dis- 
concerts the most elaborate powers of the order of things 
around him. He goes safe where other people would not be 
safe. He buys what other people cannot buy. He does what 
other people cannot do. Just such surprises await the reader 
of this book at every turn. Here is a woman inspirited. She 
is inspirited by what the Bible calls the Holy Spirit. Modern 
society tries to persuade itself, as certain people in the New 
Testament tried to persuade themselves, that there is no Holy 
Spirit. All of a sudden, in the midst of modern society, 


appears a little sick woman, who does not say anything about 
it, but believes there is such a Holy Spirit. She seeks His 
assistance, she believes that she has His assistance, and she 
goes out to the world and does very much what she pleases in 
the world. 


The reader must not suppose that the book deals simply 
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with the horrors of insanity, or with the stupidity of officials, 
or with the insincerity or timidity of politicians. Such a life, 
extending over so long a period, has in it curious elements of 
humor. There is a story of a night ride from Edinburgh to 
London which, in the hands of a master, would make an amus- 
ing comedy. Miss Dix had awakened the best public opin- 
ion of Edinburgh to the wretched condition of the private 
asylums for the insane. She determined, and her best coun- 
sellors there determined, that an appeal to the Home Secre- 
tary in London would be necessary — indeed, that a royal 
commission must be issued to overhaul this whole business. 
The more sedate and well-satisfied Bumbles, if we may call 
them so, of the local administration had no such idea. They 
thought, if a proper representation were made at headquar- 
ters, things could drift on as they had done. Now, as between 
official Bumbledom of a city like Edinburgh and one foreign 
woman, the chances of success, as the world counts them, 
seemed to be all on the side of the ‘*home club.” But, just 
at this moment, the inspiration of this little woman appears. 
She has the wit to know that what is done must be done 
quickly. She takes an afternoon express from Edinburg hand 
sleeps on the way, while the dull Afrite of the medical socie- 
ties, who is her rival, thinks it will be as well to go comforta- 
bly by the day train of the morning. The little woman arrives 
in London, for the first time in her life, at noon. She has 
telegraphed in advance, and her appointment with the Home 
Secretary is made for three o’clock. Three hours is but short 
shrift in London, but, as it proves, it is enough for a person 
who is inspired. She takes a cab and drives to the Duke of 
Argyle, who comes in as a sort of deus ex machina for the 
occasion. A nice little feminine touch comes in, where, in the 
cab, ** Dolly Dix” puts on a cashmere shawl, so that she is not 
unpresentable when, for the first time, she sees the accom- 
plished duke and his charming duchess. There is not much 
time, but there is enough. There is time enough for her to 
interest the statesman and his wife in the affair which so much 
concerns the reputation of their beloved Scotland. It would 
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appear that there is uo longer any cab necessary in the trans- 
action, and, at the proper time, the little woman appears at 
the office of the Home Secretary with as important a co-adju- 
tor as the Duke of Argyle. We need not tell the rest of the 
story. The reader will guess that when the Afrite, as we 
have called him, appeared, in his rather slower line of march, 
matters had been very thoroughly settled in the mind of the 
Home Secretary and those with whom he had to take counsel, 
and the arrangements for the much-dreaded royal commission 
were made. At this moment the private retreats for the insane 
in Scotland are under such oversight as the best wisdom can 
provide, and this oversight is due, humanly speaking, to thie 
night ride of the little American intruder. 

It is a mystery to half the people in the world, and even 
after nineteen centuries since the proclamation of the Holy 
Spirit it will be a surprise to half the other people in the 
world, to know that such a person, thus freshly inspired 
every day, gets a hundred times as much out of life as the 
machines find in it. The vivacity and novelty of the whole 
book make other elements of the romance of which we spoke 
before. Lafayette is said to have been the companion of 


princes and to have sat unawed before kings. Benjamin 


Franklin, even, was not ashamed to tell how many royal per- 
sonages he had fallen in with in his life. Miss Dix does not 
deal with such poor creatures as royal personages merely ; her 
range is very much wider. And, as we have intimated, the 
same person who knows how to give fresh cheer and courage, 
to the poor wretch who has been forsaken by all the world 
beside, finds herself the next day in the company of the most 
learned or the most accomplished or the most brilliant people 
of the land in which she lives. Does she develop, or had she 
at birth, a capacity which one carelessly calls preternatural 
for finding out things which nobody else finds out? Or shall 
we simply say that here is something of course, to one who 
creates because God creates, Joves because God loves, and 
succeeds because God succeeds? You have a civil war com- 
ing on; everybody is preparing ; men who did not know one 
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end of a musket from another are going through their tactics. 
It is necessary for a peaceful North to pour in its levies for 
the defence of the capital of the nation. At such a moment 
Mr. Samuel Felton, the president of the great transportation 
company, Which controls the line of railway from New York 
to Washington, receives a visit from this little woman. She 
tells him that there are such and such secret combinations in 
the city of Baltimore, which will result in the burning of 
bridges for the arrest of all military movements from the 
North. She says to him, as if she were permitted to advise, 
that there should be some steamboats at the mouth of the 
Susquehanna River, ready to take such bodies of troops down 
to the city of Baltimore by water. Five hundred years 
hence, when a historical tragedy is made out of this event by 
some Shakespeare of that time, the director of railways will 
be seated, in a rich costume of Charles the Fifth’s time, in a 
curule chair studied from the customs of the Roman Senate, 
and the prophetess who comes in will be attired in the raiment 
of the witch of Endor. Looking at it in the light of our own 
time, as things go, the director of public transportation would 


generally ring for his janitor, and tell the man to show this 
crazy woman down stairs. But Mr. Felton was too great a 
man for this, and the clear-headedness of ‘* Dolly Dix” was 
such that nobody ever thought she was crazy. He had the 
sense to listen to her, he had the opportunity to ascertain 


that her story was true, and when a person who is generally 
called a child of this world, named Benjamin Butler, arrived 
at the head of a Massachusetts regiment, at the mouth of the 
Susquehanna, there was found a steamboat, provisioned and 
coaled for the voyage to Baltimore, which enabled him to take 
the military command of that city the next morning. 

Can one conceive of a more picturesque and dramatic story 
on which, as has been suggested, the future Shakespeare may 
work out the lines of his tragedy? This is the sort of thing 
which you have, when, in the midst of the rather dry-as-dust 
work of our nineteenth century, there steps in a little inspired 
prophetess, who seeks her God every morning, and finds her 
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God, and is able to go about His business with the freshness 
and certainty of one of His well-appointed angels. 

This woman had — one says almost of course —a singular 
unwillingness to put before the world any condensed, or, shall 
we say, mechanical account of what she and her Heavenly 
Father were doing in the world. Her old tutor and friend, 
Dr. Channing, says very truly that he finds all biographies 
are pleas for the defence, and that he gets less out of a vol- 
ume of biography than he gets by five minutes’ conversation 
with any one who has known the person of whom he wishes 
to hear. ‘* Dolly Dix” seems to have had somewhat such a 
notion of the books of biography of our day. One cannot 
but wish that, with that light pen of hers, which told the 
truth so that princes trembled, she could have set herself to 
work on writing out her own biography. But it is one of 
those cases where wishing does us no good, and there seems 
to be no scrap of any such kind. Instead of this, there was 
a great mass of letters —more to her than from her, of course, 
—and these letters were left for yeirs, till good fortune 
entrusted them to the hands of Mr. Tiffany. He has worked 
over them, backwards and forwards, as his friends know, with 
a loving enthusiasm, and the result is one more life of a saint. 
It has the great advantage over most lives of saints that it is 
true. It has another advantage over most biographies, that it 
is entertaining. Instead of telling you more than you want, 
it tells you less than you want. You wish there were more, 
and that, as Sam Weller says, is the great secret. 

For all such enterprises as the readers of this journal are 
engaged in, the book comes as stimulus and blessing. It can- 
not but be that it shall encourage those who are at work for 
their fellow-men. It cannot but be that it shall start on such 
work people who had thought that they were not in the proper 
condition, or that they had no strength for such enterprises. 





HOME AGAIN. 
A STORY BY EDWARD E. HALE. 
CHAPTER I. 

‘Ts 17 really the last time?” 

‘‘It is really the last time,” said Mrs. Knox, ‘¢and you 
cannot think how hard it is to say so, for you have no such 
experience.” 

The place was one of the handsome rooms of the United 
States Minister in Rome; the time was as one of his evening 
parties came to a close. The people were Mrs. Sarah Knox 
and John Coudert. She had made her headquarters in Rome 
now for four winters, and was about to return to America 
after an absence of seven years. He had been in Rome twice 
—for the Easter festivities of two vears, that is. To be candid 
with the reader, he had come the second time because, in all 


his work and all his play of the summer and autumn, his 
mind had run back to this charming woman, and he was bold 
enough to try again to find what was the secret of the 


fascination. 

‘*T think,” said he, ‘* that our people here, the Americans 
— the colony, as they call them on the other side,—had relied 
upon you as one of the permanent people, the fixtures. You 
will be sadly missed by such people; and by the other kind, 
such people as I, who have tasted, your hospitality.” 

** You are all very good,” said she, hardly smiling, indeed 
almost sadly. «* It isa hard business, as all good-byes are. 
But I do not like to have people tell me they thought I was 
going to stay here. Iam sure I have always flown my colors. 
There is my father’s Loyal Legion badge, now; you see I 
weur it to-night, as I always do. And whenever there has 
been 2 chance I have soared with the spread eagle.” 

‘**Oh,” said Mr. Coudert, ‘* no one thinks anybody is going 
to stay here more than one more winter.” 
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«¢ And then next year never comes, any more than to-mor- 
row comes. But I—I almost went last year.” Then she 
paused, and said, rather resolutely, ‘* I wish you would say 
to anybody and everybody that, while I like Italy and have 
enjoyed it to the full, I have stayed here really by accident, 
First — well, you do not know —it seemed every year as if 
Mr. Knox were getting better, and he always thought one 
more year would esteblish him. Then, when it was all over, 
my mother came; then, you know, my sisters came. but I 
have always been beating my wings against the cage, though 
it is so large and so pretty. I shall let the girls go to Naples 
with your party, and when you come back the last strap will 
be tight around the last balla, and I shall be waiting on the 
steps of the palace. I shall not suffer them to come in to 
look for a lost handkerchief. ‘ Over the seas and far away,’” 
and now she succeeded in smiling. 

** Are you quite so sure you will like 1t at first?” said he, 
doubtfully. 

‘*Can you say that? Everybody else has said that, and I 
am fairly angry. As if I were a girl when I came away! If 
anybody knows America I do.” 

‘¢Very likely,” said Mr. Coudert. ‘* But nobody does 
know America. The New Englanders hardly know New 
England, and they do not know what a ranch is, or a prairie. 
They believe in nothing ten miles beyond New York. As 
poor Lord Salisbury said, the scale of the maps is so small. 
The New Yorkers think they know New York, and do not 
know even that. Far less do they know the South, or what 
is to come from the Pacific shore. The other day I saw in a 


‘leading newspaper’ a great head-line about ‘Smoky Pitts- 
burg.’ The man did not know that for four or five years the 
sky above Pittsburg has been like the sky above the Cam- 
pagna. Indeed, if you know America to-day you do not 


know it to-morrow.” 

‘¢ That is why one wants to live there,’ 
and looking, as he thought, more charming than ever in 
her enthusiasm. ‘*And why one wants to be there before 


9 


said she, proudly, 
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one is quite hoary with age. You see I must go soon.” 

‘¢ You will find it hard to choose another Rome,” persisted 
he. 

‘«‘ They tell me there are sixteen on the list of post-offices,” 
she answered, laughing, ‘‘ besides Roma and New Rome. 
But I shall not try any of these. I have no choice to make 
between cities.” 

‘‘Tf you had you would choose Washington. After Flor- 
ence and Geneva, Washington is the most charming city in the 
world.” 

«¢ Seville?” asked she; ‘* or what’s the matter with Damas- 
cus?” 

‘¢ They are not in America,” said he, catching her own tone 
of the minute before. ‘* But if you are not going to any of 
these, where is it? You do not mean to be a ranchera, or the 
Lady Bountiful of a bonanza farm in Dakota?” 

‘No, I shall not, though I have thought of that and thought 
seriously. For I should like to be of use somewhere. And 
really, Mr. Coudert, I am not quite a fool. I do know 
enough to—well, I can draw a cheque and I can sign a receipt 
for my dividends. Before my father died he called me his 
confidential clerk. And Iam one of the women who would 
really like something to do.” 

He told her that he remembered she said something of the 
sort before, one day, when they had all made a party to 
Tivoli together. He knew in his own heart that it was this 
sort of ability to enter into affuirs, as one who was of them 
and could be in them, which gave something of the charm 
which so many men found in her bright talk. And, at the 
same time, he shuddered when he compared her mentally with 
two or three «‘ women of affairs” whom he had seen in his 
own country or in England, trying to show men that they are 
not fools, and hardly succeeding — the women who move ‘to 
lay on the table,” or to ‘* refer to a committee of the whole.” 

** Life is life,” he said. ‘+ Of course the whole thing is 
comparative. I have put as much work on the slicing the 
section of the cell of a fern, and mounting it on a slide, as 


? 
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Mr. Gladstone puts into a treaty with Russia. And the good 
God cares as truly for the one as He does for the other. [I 
suppose the Dakota bonanza farm does not much astonish Him.” 

It was John Coudert’s willingness to talk seriously which 
had interested Mrs. Knox in him the first time she saw him; 
and which, indeed, distinguished him from the average of 
travelling Americans who stopped to do Rome before they 
went on to do Pompeii and Sorrento. She was not unused 
to that habit of talk of his, and she knew it was genuine. 

‘* You have it precisely,” said she. ‘* My principality is 
larger than the Prince of Monaco’s, I believe. It is smaller 
than a Dakota wheat farm. It is ‘two hundred acres of 
woodland, be the same more or less; two hundred acres of 
pasture-land, be the same more or less; and one hundred and 
five acres of arable land, or meadow, be the same more or 
less; together with the homestead and barns and offices.’” 
All this she drawled out with admirable Yankee intonation, 
as if she were about to offer it for sale at auction. ‘*If it 


were described in an English novel they would say it was < all 
in a ring fence.’ For the truth is that it was a military grant 
made to one Gershom Wood and his brother, after Queen 
Anne’s War; and so it came down to my father. I could 
have told you the boundaries once, they are so simple: 
‘ Beginning at a stake and stones on the south side of Powder 


Horn Hill,’ and so on. 

‘*The homestead is to be my palazzo. The arable land 
will give me my duty, and the woodland will be my burden. 
You must all pray for me when you go to St. Peter's, that I 
may not die land-poor.” 

‘*T am not afraid of that,” said he, without restraining a 
tone of admiration. ‘Somebody in the next town will 
develop a factory of hair-springs for watches, and then you 
will show that the charcoal from red oak is the only charcoal 
for their temper, and when I next see you you will be 
bonanza queen in Madison Avenue, who has developed 
nabobry from unknown qualities of carbon. No fear of 
being land-poor. But —” 
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«¢ Always ¢ but,’ Mr. Coudert.” 

‘«* But,” he went on, ‘** I have lived in such a place. I have 
seen my mother fight with beasts in such a place.” He was 
even bitter now. ‘* Have you really asked yourself what it 
is to be alone in the centre of the six hundred and forty acres, 
‘be the same more or less,’ — to meet no one for a month 
who does not ask you if Mrs. Barrett would not be wiser if 
she turned the skirt of her frock, and who does not wonder 
why the doctor paints his buggy green when it was black 
before?” 

‘*And why not?” she replied, a little fiercely. ‘* The 
Countess yonder was discussing with me just now the shade 
of the Princess’s velvet, whether ashes of roses were as 
becoming to her as Parma violets. Gossip is gossip. I am 
very tired of it here, and I do not believe it would be worse 
at Washington, or at Cranberry Centre. At all events, I 
mean to try.” 

She was so eager, even so angry, as she spoke, that John 
Coudert knew he had struck home, and that he had touched 
the raw spot of which she herself was conscious. For him- 
self, he believed that the eternal gossip which he satirized had 
brought his mother to her grave. He knew perfectly well 
that the reason why his sisters and he had agreed, with one 
consent, to sell their fine old home, was, that no one of them 
could abide the daily drizzle of that gossip, its summer show- 
ers, or its winter hail. Because his sisters were afraid of it 
they were spending winters in what he called disreputable 
attics in Paris — which were really rooms in elegant French 
pensions —and they sometimes spent summers, taking their 
chances of the gossip, at Elberon or Long Branch. He had 
not probed Mrs. Knox’s wound without some memory of 
other wounds, and of what had come of them. 

And so it was that, in less than a fortnight from the time 
when she had been talking with John Coudert at the minis- 
ter’s, Mrs. Knox found herself on the after-deck of the fast 
steamer Tropic, on her fourth day out from Queenstown, 
on her way to America. This time she was not talking with 
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John Coudert, but with another pleasant man, Judge Ken- 
drick of Wisconsin. His wife, poor soul! was lying in her 
long chair, wrapped with rugs, speechless, and almost with- 
out sight and hearing, as she courageously bore her half- 
recovery from sea-sickness. Mrs. Knox’s young people were 
all below in their wretchedness. For herself, she was as well 
as ever, was happy that the thing was one-third over, and 
glad to renew her acquaintance with the Kendricks, which 
had begun a year or two before, on the slope of Vesuvius. 

‘¢ Yes, the world is a small world, in a way,” said she, and 
then, hardly expecting to be answered, ‘‘It is in a way a 
very big one.” 

*¢ So small,” said he, ‘* that when you meet a man once you 
may be sure that you will meet him again — yes, or a woman. 
I met you at Vesuvius, ergo I meet you on the Tropic.” 

‘¢T like to believe it,” said she, ‘‘ and let -us hope that the 
spell may last after you have looked in on Milwaukee and I 
on my wood-lots. But I suppose there is in the notion a lit- 
tle of the Cesar’s boat element. It is like my Aunt Huldah’s 
aphorism.” 

‘¢T know Cesar and his boats, but I had not the pleasure 
of Aunt Huldah’s acquaintance.” 

**No? What a pity! I thought everybody knew Aunt 
Huldah. Aunt Huidah said she had observed that if she 
lived through March she always lived through the year. It 
was like Ceesar’s saying that his boats never upset. He was 
in a leaky one on the Ides of March.” 

‘¢ Yes, he was; but Aunt Huldah does not laugh me out of 
my certainty that all things are double, as it says in the 
Bible — ” 

“Tf you buy it in Oxford.” 

‘¢ Yes, or at the Queen’s printing-house. Tell me, if all 
things are not double, why I put down a letter from General 
Knox to George Washington the minute before I came on 
deck to meet you.” 

‘¢Or why I ate one of Kendrick’s biscuit in my state-room 
before I came up to meet you.” 
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«¢ Excellent!” he said. ‘* I confess I was astonished that 
you remembered our names so perfectly. It cannot be that 
you will succeed so well in New York. How long since you 
have seen the Battery?” 

‘‘Do not tell any one, but it is seven years—seven years and 
more. And sometimes it seems a thousand,” and she sighed. 

«‘ Are you prepared to be interviewed? Five boats lying 
at quarantine, with the reporters of the Argus, the Tribune, 
the World, the Herald, and the Ring-Tailed Roarer, to 
inquire how Mrs. Knox bore the passage, on what train she 
will leave, and whether she is favorably impressed by 


America.” 

‘‘T shall shelter myself behind you and Mrs. Kendrick. 
They will be writing as fast as they can the answers to the 
questions whether you approve of the original package deci- 
sion, whether you stop at the Saratoga convention before 
going home, and whether you mean to offer yourself for the 


presidency, or to wait for a nomination.” 

‘*No,” he said, with pretended sadness, ‘*I shall not be 
interviewed. Iam one of themselves. Foxes do not talk to 
foxes, nor newspaper men to newspaper men.” 

‘*No? That is new.” 

‘As true as new. Mr. Blaine would have been President 
long ago; as it was, not an editor between thirty and seventy 
but said in his heart, ‘Jim Blaine President? I might as 
well be President myself.’” 

‘* How natural that is! And how fortunate for women that 
they do not have to think of being President. To tell you 
the honest truth, Judge Kendrick, there are a thousand things 
in which women’s talk and their thoughts differ from men’s.” 

‘*T have always said so,” said he, ‘* but I have never heard 
but two women say it. You are one, and the other was 
twenty years old; I was very much in love with her.” 

‘*Mrs. Kendrick, your husband is telling tales about you.” 

‘*No, my dear Mrs. Knox, I hear him. He is talking 
about Bertha Anguine. It is not safe for him to tell how 
much he was in love with me.” 
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‘¢ What insight she has,” said her husband, in a stage whis- 
per, ‘¢ when I gave her such a mere hint to guess from. It 
was Bertha Angevine, long since Mrs. Dr. Abernethy, or 
Louis, or Camomile. I said that men had very little chance 
to think things out. It was only at church, when the sermon 
was long, that a man could carry out a line of thought. She 
said she had noticed that, but that women had lots of time, 
when they were sewing.” 

‘““Tt was true,” said Mrs. Knox. ‘It was true —then. 
But now, alas!—now, they do not sew much. They ‘put 
out their sewing,’ and it is done by steam or electricity, and 
they —” 

‘¢Go to weddings, my friend Haliburton tells me.” 

‘“*Do what?” 

‘* Haliburton says that if his church is opened for the wed- 
ding of a little mouse of a button-hole maker, married to the 
third assistant of the fourth clerk of the bottle-washer — two 
people who have not lived a week in Boston, and are married 
in church only because they hate the woman who keeps her 
bourding-house — Haliburton says that even at such a wed- 
ding as that, though it were Monday morning at eleven 
o’clock, his large church would be crowded. And Halibur- 
ton’s inference is that the average American woman, after 
‘her education is finished,’ has nothing in the world to do.” 

‘*T don’t know,” said Mrs. Knox, doubtfully, after a 
moment; ‘*I should have said that the trouble was the other 
way. The American girls, after they have left school, have 
seemed to me to be ‘on a drive,’ as the lumbermen say. I 
have not seen them in their homes for ten years. But they 
have talked to me when they were in Rome. What with 
their lessons, and causes, and Saturday clubs, and their char- 
ities, and their voting for the school committee, and their 
helping dear papa, and helping dear mamma, and at the same 
time going to Newport, and maintaining their relations to 
society — Germans in the evening, and going to whist classes 
in the morning —I should not think they had much time to 
go to any weddings but their own.” 
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‘« All I can say is,” he replied, ‘‘that Tuttle told me the 
other day that all the street-car connection of the West End 
of Boston was deranged because a pretty girl was married at 
Trinity Church, and that things did not come to their bearings 
tillan hour after Dr. Brooks blessed them. Perhaps that is 
Boston. I always heard that Boston was founded by church 
people, only I thought it was of another kind.” 

But Mrs. Knox did not listen; so soon as she could speak 
without interrupting him, she pointed with her closed para- 
sol at the cold sun, which was making a wretched effort to 
peer through the fog. ‘* Why in the world is it there?) Why 
is the sun in the West at ten o'clock in the morning?” 

Sure enough the sun was on the starboard quarter. The 
ship was — not aiming at it, but going that way, somewhat to 
the left of the sun. 

‘Is it the sun? It must be the sun,” said the Judge. But 
a queer, creeping feeling came over them all, as if for once the 
sun in these foggy days had risen in the West. He ran for- 
ward to find an officer and inquire. He came back blank 
enough. Something had happened io the screw, or its con- 
nections. It was not thought wise to go on. The ship hap- 
pened to be governed by a captain, and not by a caucus. She 
had, therefore, been headed back to Ireland without consulta- 
tion of the passengers. They would be notified in good time. 
Meanwhile this information had been given to the Judge, 
because there was no reason why it should be hidden. 

‘* A week more!” groaned poor Mrs. Kendrick. 

‘*A week more!” said her husband, in a tone quite as 
abject ; ‘¢and what will become of the meeting of the Full 
Bench, I am sure I do not know.” 

‘*A week more!” said Mrs. Knox, more wretched than 
either. Here was her brother waiting for her in New York; 
here were twenty appointments with trustees —nay, here 
were invitations which she had given, and which had been 
accepted by friends, at the re-established home. ‘* A week 
more!” she said, dismally. ‘‘The bottom is out from my 
tub. All my calculations are out of order.” 
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‘«¢And what will they say when the Tropic does not 
arrive!” said poor Mrs. Kendrick. 

All the same, all parties had to accept the universe, whether 
they wanted to or no. In this case very few of them wanted 
to. There were one or two waifs of fortune who were glad 
to have the Tropic Steamship Company feed them for eight- 
een days instead of nine, for the same sum of money. There 
were two pair of young lovers who thought moonlight on 
deck ‘‘ perfectly splendid,” and who, in a false astrononiy, 
supposed that while they were at sea the moon would not 
change. For the rest, it seemed impossible to adapt them- 
selves to the new conditions. But it was not impossible, and 
somehow or other they adapted. 

Four days brought them back to Queenstown Harbor, and, 
as it was ordered, as they came to anchor in the bay, and the 
first officer went up with his tidings, the Antarctic, of the 
same line with them, came in, anchored opposite them, and 
sent for her American mails. She was on her outward 
voyage. <A boat was at once sent across to her to know what 
chances there were for passage. But the reply was unprom- 
ising. The captain would give up his state-room to any party 
of four. There were two berths for two men in state-rooms 
only half peopled. ‘That is the whole!” This was the dole- 
ful reply of the surgeon. With absolute promptness, savor- 
ing of the western side of the Mississippi, Judge Kendrick 
claimed the captain’s state-room before any one else had begun 
to think about it. Two travelling salesmen took the two 
berths in the same way. The Kendrick girls ran down stairs 
to tell their mother, and to pack their state-room luggage. 
All else, as they knew, must come by another vessel. Before 
the tug with the mails had delivered them the boat was ready, 
and the Judge’s party were bidding good-bye. As Mrs. Ken- 
drick took her place, somewhat shaken by the descent of the 
landing-ladder, she found, to her amazement, Mrs. Knox 
seated there already. 

‘¢ Not a word,” whispered Mrs. Knox. <‘*I am a second- 
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class passenger. Never fear. In the second class there is 
always room for one more.” 

A half-sovereign in one piace and a sovereign in another 
had settled all this while the others were packing. Mrs. 
Knox was sitting on the extensor which held her worldly 
goods, and trusted in the officers of the Tropic that the rest 
would follow. She ran up on the deck of the Antarctic with 
tne Kendricks and disappeared. 

She was wholly right in her surmise. For a second-class 
passenger, as for one in the steerage, there is always room for 
one more. 


JUSTICE AND CHARITY. 
BY REV. T. STARR KING. 

[The following statement, none too strong for the truth, has a special 
interest as having been written by Mr. King nearly forty years ago. It is 
now published for the first time. ] 

Tue poor ask for justice. ‘* Do justice to the afflicted and 
needy” is the first injunction of the Almighty. Charity is 
the word most freely used in connection with their condition, 
as though it were the sole alleviator of their burdens. It is 
not so. The poor ask charity of you and me as a momentary 
palliative of their hard estate, but to society they cry for jus- 
tice, not charity, and that will befriend them more than char- 
ity, and it is because that has not befriended them that they 
need individual charity. All poverty not produced by crime, 
vice, and slothfulness, is a plain impeachment of the social 
order, a visible declaration that there is some social disorder. 
Destitution, and any set of circumstances that crowd human 
beings into moral degradation and imperious physical degrada- 
tion, are indefensible, however we look upon them. If a 
man, ina noble spirit of labor, with his two hands and his 
spade, or hoe, or hammer, or pen, has worn away his strength, 
it is right that he should have a stock of earnings from it suf- 
ficient, without improvidence, to defend himself in his age 
and sickness from want, to protect his family when he is gone. 
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Whatever truth or falsity may be detected or apparent in any 
given schemes of socialism, this is right, and any other decree 
of society is wrong. Also, where by Providential misfortune 
or incapacity, men and women are deprived of pecuniary 
power to hedge themselves against want and to unfold their 
heavenly nature, there is a claém in their behalf, founded on 
stern justice, not upon you and me, but upon society. The 
culminating purpose of this world is the nurture and _perfec- 
tion of human souls. This is the climax of its beneficent 
ordinances. For this beauty, is painted on the air and flung 
over the clouds and showered upon the trees ; for this, majesty 
is made the drapery of the mountains, and Infinity suggested 
by the sky; for this, the supremacy is given to man over the 
lower creation, and all the forces of the globe made obedient 
to his needs. God has made all things subservient to man, 
and all the faculties and tasks of man subservient, if rightly 
organized, to his growth in knowledge and virtue. Plainly 
if this world have any meaning ¢his is its meaning ; and what 
God intends the earth to be in relation to man, and man’s 
labor and tasks and rewards to"be in relation to his mind and 
heart, society has no right to thwart or obstruct; it is called 
to acknowledge and serve them at whatever cost to its present 
interests, classes, and institutions. 

The cause of ‘*the perishing classes” must be carried to 
the tribunal of justice. The leading thinkers of our century 
have carried it there, and it seems plain that the decision is 
to be against the propriety and righteousness of social laws 
which create out of every generation a perishing class ; which 
inevitably immolate the manhood and womanhood and child- 
hood of a large fraction of the working millions to the con- 
venience of the ranks above them, and then turn them over, 
when age or sickness unstrings their muscles, or vice his 
blasted them, to be kept in shivering life and lingering misery 
by the incidental and precarious charity that floats upon the 
surface of the world. That this is the case with the working 
classes of the civilized nations, that such a sediment, to be so 
provided for, is steadily settling from the waves of human 
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existence, is too plain to be dwelt upon. Surely that is no 
divine order where the slaves — yes, even the horses and the 
household dogs and cats that have become endeared to the 
affections of those that own them —are more faithfully 
screened from the inclemencies of age and sickness than a 
large percentage of the human beings whose existence God has 
accepted, and whose spirits are infinitely precious in His sight. 
You and I are not guilty — no individuals are perhaps very 
deeply guilty — for this, but society is guilty ; as responsible 
as it would be if there were no laws against murder, no pro- 
visions for police, and no statutes in behalf of education. 

Justice must take up the problem of poverty. That alone 
can go to the root of it. The clear brain and sturdy con- 
science and strong hand of justice must probe and test and 
devise and execute for it. It ought not to be left to char- 
ity. That sentiment is not masculine and efficient enough to 
cope with it. You must not put the golden threads and 
fringes of human affection to do the work and bear the strain 
of cables and iron bars. It is futile, the idea of giving over 
to feeble charity societies what great justice societies should 
be organized, inspired with the whole earnestness and backed 
by the whole vigor of the community, to undertake. Our 
charity societies are usually founded and carried on by a few 
of the women of our community, and this is typical that the 
sentiment on which they rest is the feminine side of social 
order, meant to be its verdure and graceful foliage, but not 
its rocky, substantial base. In the sight of Christian wisdom 
it is as manifest folly to turn over the great problem of pov- 
erty to a few private societies called together by the kindly 
feelings of a single class, as it would be to turn over the inter- 
ests of justice to some small societies commissioned to redress 
wrongs and establish equity, instead of committing them, as 
we do now, to senates, codes, sheriffs, and courts. 

Justice might be preventive, charity can be only palliative ; 
justice would be comprehensive, charity is only partial; jus- 
tice would be stable, charity is seasonal and temporary. 

Without the bony stock of justice in it, any charity, pri- 
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vate or public, degenerates into the mere almsgiving of 
money. Christianity intends that its law of brotherhood 
should not die out thus ignobly, but pour itself into vigorous 
institutions, and evoke a spirit that will look at all the needs 
of the lower classes, provide for their education, their moral- 
ity, and the development of power of self-help, and the cul- 
ture of self-respect. Bring your Christian manliness at all 
points, with all its resources, into contact with the destitute, 
is the dictate of the Gospel. The watery pity that overflows 
at the eyes when a tale of suffering is heard, and gives a dol- 
lar to stay present want and appease the hunger of the hour, 
but which sends up no thought to be revolved in the brain, 
and lays no solemn burden on the conscience, adds little 
nobility to the character, and does very little for the needy. 
The formula is now too generally supposed to be, charity equal 
to so much money. It should always read, charity equals 
money plus true, manly interest in the sufferer, desire to help 
him as a fellow-creature and a child of God; and it must 
sometimes run, charity equai to such interest and help minus 
money. To aida man in getting work, to put him in the 
way of helping himself, of course, is always better than even 
a generous donation given from the impulse of pity and 
exhausting the benevolent sentiment of your breast. The 
man will feel it so—or ought to, if he does not. And to 
give a destitute person the aid of your counsel, friendship, a 
portion of your time,— some display of human interest, some 
part of your soul —is better than money, though that, too, 
may be essential; for in that way you befriend and cheer the 
immortal portion of him, and give him courage to make his 
lot minister to his growth. 

I do not read that Christ ever gave money to the poor, or 
food, except in the wilderness to the multitude, who needed 
strength to hear more of his discourse. He healed their 
infirmity, opened their eyes, gave strength to their arms, 
quickened their piety, touched the palsied sinews of their will, 
enabled them to help themselves, but was not an alms-giver. 
How finely symbolical is the story in the Book of Acts of the 
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transaction at the gate of the temple when Peter heard the 
lame beggar ask him for charity. The Apostle could not toss 
him coin. ‘** Silver and gold,’ said he, ‘have I none, but 
such as I have I give to thee. In the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth rise up and walk.’ And he took him by the 
right hand and lifted him up; and immediately his feet and 
ankle-bones received strength. And he, leaping up, stood 
and walked, and entered with them into the temple, walking 
and leaping and praising God.” 

And Christianity demands now that, instructed of its law 
of love, society itself assume this office of the Christian 
Apostle, and by a deeper justice strengthen the feet and 
ankle-bones of its weaker classes, instead of throwing bread 
and pence to them in their lame mendicity ; legislate for them, 
put miraculous bounty into its statutes, ordain the maximum 
of labor and the minimum of compensation, beyond which the 
pressure of power and avarice cannot go, and so enable them 
to stand up, walk, and help themselves ; and further provide, 
in the spirit of a large and durable justice, methods and 
means for saving all whom Providence has partially deserted, 
and whom calamity threatens to overwhelm, from an unaided 
combat with physical necessity and estranged hearts, by 
relieving them from the resources of the state, and giving 
them, as their due, the full opportunity to rise in Knowledge, 
virtue, and religious life. 

If there is a moral purpose or drift in history, towards 
such a social condition the tidal currents of Christian thought 
and feeling are bearing us. It has taken the race a long 
while, and cost it toil, treasure, and blood, to write on the 
parchment charter of a continent distinctly enough to be leg- 
ible across the sea: All men are born free and equal, to 
establish their equality before the law, to set up the ballot- 
box for the artisan, to ordain taxation of wealth for the edu- 
cation of the poor. And now, having gained so much, 
Christianity does not cease its appeal. Splendid and inspir- 
ing as such a triumph is, it has only acquired courage for pro- 
jecting a higher scheme of society. Ahead, far on perhaps, 
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removed by many a century it may be, but still visible, 
attainable, despotic over the cultivated conscience, it paints 
its ideal of a Christian state, enfolding unity of life, giving 
substance and power to the ideas of the church, providing 
against destitution and moral darkness as against crime, offer- 
ing help as freely as it demands obedience, encircling the 
weak by vigilant laws that prevent the force of hostile ma-ses 
acting against them, and heave the unrighteous burden from 
their shoulders, providing education and paths of healthy toil 
and stimulus to exertion and self-dependence for all born 
within its domain, and saying with the masculine and sonorous 
tenderness of its statutes to all bereft of health, fortune, 
strength, and friends, ‘* We will cherish you and care for you 
and befriend you as God’s vicegerents now, not laying you 
away in disgraceful almshouses, but in the spirit of Christian 
right ensuring you the retreat and comfort of « home, where 
your last days or years shall be passed in the peace of prepa- 
ration for the sphere of life to come.” Organic social justice, 


not private, partial charities, is the demand of the Gospel 
upon the world, and the vision of wise philanthropy in rela- 
tion to the poverty, degradation, and misery of the world. 





THE INDIAN HEALTH QUESTION. 


Tue Indian health question is one of acknowledged import- 
ance, not only touching our sympathies for the race, but, in a 
practical way, the question of what it is possible and best for 
us to do for the Indian to make his future hopeful, or perhaps 
to ensure his having a future. 

The experience of the Eastern school physician touches the 
subject at the interesting and often questioned point, «* What 
is the effect of education and civilized training, Eastern train- 
ing in particular, on the Indian youth? How does it find him 
and what does it do for him?” The question is vital, for the 
hope of the youth is the hope of the race. Since taking med- 
ical charge at Hampton, ten years ago, four hundred and 
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eighty-eight Indians have been received there from many dif- 
ferent tribes and agencies, chiefly from Dakota, and of ages 
varying from a year to twenty-five years or over. 

One encouraging point may be noted, to begin with: the 
condition of Indian pupils, on arrival at Hampton, has greatly 
improved within the past ten years. This is due chiefly to 
the following causes: greater experience in selecting mate- 
rial, and less difficulty in obtaining it; greater thoroughness 
on the part of agency physicians in some localities, and the 
fact that blanket Indians are now seldom brought. 

In the first party of forty Indians which I was called upon 
to examine at Hampton, in October, 1881, there were three 
boys in confirmed phthisis, one so far advanced that he was 
never able to enter school. There were other cases of incip- 
ient phthisis and active scrofula. It is not probable that such 
a purty could now pass inspection and reach Hampton. It is 
now exceptional for Indians in confirmed phthisis to be sent 
to Hampton, although in November, 1887, seven who were 
seriously unsound came with a perfect health record. 

As a rule students who are sound on arrival at Hampton do 
well, and many instances might be cited of individuals who 
have arrived unsound, who have improved in health during 
their course, and who finished it satisfactorily. Immediately 
on the arrival of a party, after baths and clean clothes are 
given, each new-comer passes through a careful physical exam- 
ination, with special reference to condition of heart and lungs 
and evidences of scrofula. No Indian is marked unsound 
unless a condition of actual disease is found, though, in some 
ases Where the family history has been known, consumption 
could fairly have been predicted, as, for example, in the case 
of one student, all of whose near relatives, as far as known, 
had died of phthisis. In such cases phthisis would undoubt- 
edly develop sooner or later under any circumstances. 
According to the condition of the Indian, as determined by 
examination, his trade is assigned. From the time of arrival 
instruction in the hygiene of every-day life is carefully given, 
to the girls in their home-like ** Winona Lodge,” to the boys 
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in their building called ‘‘ the Wigwam.” It is easy to forget 
how great a problem to the Indian common, every-day matters, 
which are second nature to us, may be. To eat, sleep, and 
drink correctly, to wear clothes and learn to adapt them to 
changing seasons, seems at first a simple matter, but it ceases 
to seem so when we have seen an Indian eat enough at one 
meal to last him a day, when we have seen him lie down, with 
his head tightly wrapped in a blanket, put on over all the 
clothes worn in the day, to sleep in a room admitting as little 
air as its construction will permit, or when we have seen a 
boy take off all his winter clothing in some warm day of 
winter or early spring, and lie on a wet bank to sun him- 
self. As for changing the clothing because it is wet, the idea 
is not a natural but acquired one. When necessary, new 
Indians are put upon special diet in a small room entirely sep- 
arate from the large dining-room, where the requirements of 
individuals can be better met than where large numbers are 
served together. 

Provision has been made for the comfort and welfare of 
the sick by a convenient and pleasant hospital, given and fur- 
nished by King’s Chapel Society, Boston. The building is 
an inestimable blessing to the Indian and all concerned in the 
rare of his health. 

It is an exceedingly encouraging and significant fact that 
students in our normal school classes have firmer health than 
those in the Indian school. The normal school Indians, 
usually from thirty to forty in number, the present year fifty, 
have either been a long time at Hampton, or have been in 
some Western school previous to coming East. Having learned 
in some measure to take care of their health, and having 
borne the transition period, they are able to bear any ordinary 
strain. 

A question often asked the doctor is, ‘* What are the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the Indian temperament and 
nervous organization?” The much-vaunted stoicism of the 
Indian, under pain, I have seen, but it has not appeared to 
me to be especially characteristic of the race. Indian boys 
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and girls are much like white boys and girls in this respect : 
some of them are real heroes, while others will hardly bear 
the prick of a pin. Wounds are no mystery to them and do 
not alarm them. They have witnessed many wounds and 
recoveries. Their stronger nature is not touched by such 
accidents, and superficial personal peculiarities are what we 
observe; but serious illness and approaching death touch 
deeply the central fatalism and superstition of the Indian 
character. Here they show a characteristic disregard of pain 
and the approaching change, and their peculiar stoicism, 
superstition, and fatalism step in and play an important and 
sometimes decisive part in a serious but not necessarily fatal 
illness, for the Indian does not cling to life. ‘* What is to be 
will be,” he thinks, and, not fearing to die, he gives himself 
up to death without a struggle. I have, however, seen an 
Indian in whom was no superstition or fatalism, but the pur- 
est Christian faith, and longing to live for his people, face 
death consciously for weeks, without flinching, saying simply 
and bravely, ‘‘ 1 am on either side, just what God wills.” 

An Indian boy’s hysterie fit, as, for want of a better term, 
we call it, is a unique phenomenon. ‘These nervous parox- 
ysms into which the victim is swept, or into which, as it 
sometimes seems, he throws himself, vary in detail, but in all 
causes there are pronounced hysterical symptoms. The patient 
is sometimes very violent, howling, and hurling himseif about 


the room regardless of danger. I have seen a boy in this 
condition bite an ordinary tumbler into five pieces and chew a 
fragment like a cracker. At other times, or alternating with 
the violent phases, the patient will lie in a state of apparent 


unconsciousness for many hours. Nervous excitement from 
any cause may bring on these attacks; when they occur from 
nervousness induced by a pulmonary hemorrhage the compli- 
cation is especially unfortunate and frightful to witness. I 
have never seen one of these seizures in an Indian of the bet- 
ter class. They indicate an unstable nervous equilibrium and 
absolute absence of self-control. They also indicate a direct 
need in the education of the Indian. Perhaps the Indian life 
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of peril and uncertainty has left this blot on the brain for the 
processes of civilization to efface. These fits are looked upon 
with great awe by the more superstitious Indians, and, indeed, 
with more or less awe by nearly all Indians, and in their 
camp-life those who are able to throw themselves into such 
conditions are reverenced as having peculiar relations with the 
spirit-world, and as medicine-men exercise a pernicious influ- 
ence. No doubt the subjects are to some extent self-deceived, 
feeling the explosion of nerve-force, a mysterious impulse to 
chaotic action, and unconscious of the subjective part them- 
selves have played. The paroxysms usually occur in students 
of noticeably nervous temperament, and are often associated 
with weakness and instability of character. 

These students need a quiet and symmetri-physical and 
mental training by regular exercise, together with strict men- 
tal discipline. They are most interesting cases to subject to 
the Elmira Reformatory method of treatment by building up 
character by physical development. 

Within the past four years but four boys have died at 
Hampton. All of these have died of phthisis, after long and 
painful illness. Three of them were unsound on arrival; two 
had had severe hemorrhages before coming East. During 
the same period one delicate little girl has also died of 
phthisis. She was not marked unsound on arrival, but, as 
symptoms cf tubercular disease developed within a few 
months after, her soundness at that time is questionable. 

The girls in school are less subject to sickness than the 
boys, probably owing to the fact that in their own homes they 
have been accustomed to more regular exercise, have suflered 
less exposure, and therefore have a sounder development. 
The full-blood Indians have less endurance than the half or 
mixed bloods, and when attacked by tuberculosis, or any 
form of scrofula, they perish more quickly. This is the 
reverse of the condition seen in the negro race, in which pure 
bloods are less subject to phthisis than mulattoes and lighter 
shades. The negro, whether of full blood or not, has greater 
physical stamina than the Indian, though less than the Anglo- 
Saxon. 
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The well-attested fact that consumption is the scourge of 
the Indian in the climate of Dakota, where pulmonary dis- 
eases nmong whites are almost unknown, points conclusively 
to the fact that there has been, and is, that in the peculiar 
condition of the Indian life which engenders disease. Those 
who best know what the home life of the Indian is do not 
think that it is school or civilization, Western or Eastern, that 
kills him, but rather the cumulative effect of the vice and 


ignorance of generations. Christian civilization is the only 


cure for that inheritance. Yet when an Indian dies at the 
East, or a returned student dies, much is said as if the effort 
to civilize and Christianize had destroyed. Strong testimony 
on this point has been given by Miss Collins, ten years a mis- 
sionary in Dakota, in her pamphlet, ‘«* What Kills the Indian?” 
—from which I should be glad to read you extracts were there 
time — and by Dr. Given, late resident physician at the Car- 
lisle School, and of long experience in the West. The testi- 
mony of intelligent Indian parents at Hampton is that a very 
large proportion of feeble infants are born only to die in the 
camps; others less feeble survive to become diseased adults. 
A marked deterioration in strength from the oldest to the 
youngest child is often seen as the result of want of proper 
sare of the mothers, who are early broken down and aged. 

If the Indian were not physically what he is all the accepted 
theories in regard to the generation and development of scrof- 
ula, tuberculosis, and other forms of disease, would be prac- 
tically disproved. 

The semi-civilization which has been forced upon him has 
given him the close cabin or hut, with tight box stove, in 
place of the airy wigwam and open fire; it has given him 
squalid poverty in place of practical abundance. No wonder, 
if all are tainted with constitutional weakness, if not disease, 
that even the best physical specimens of the race succumb, 
and that disease often lurks under an apparently magnificent 
physique. 

This last fact is of not infrequent occurrence. To it may 
be attributed many mistakes in bringing East unsound Indians. 
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The outward appearance is often completely deceptive, the 
fine proportions, inherited from some stalwart ancestor, 
having survived the health of an organism poisoned from 
babyhood. 

The conditions of Indian life have also developed physical 
peculiarities of another nature. In a_perfectly-developed 
chest a certain relation in size exists between the heart and 
lungs, and whenever the lungs exceed this proportion a ten- 
dency to imperfect pulmonary circulation, and so to disease, 
is established. From a limited observation it has seemed to 
me that, more frequently than among whites, the lungs of 
Indians are abnormally developed in proportion to the size of 
the heart. 

The muscular strength of the Indian also seems far in 
excess of that of his vital organs, as the death of many a boy 
who has won in a race or wrestling match and then paid the 
penalty with his blood in a fatal hemorrhage, could testify. 
Such cases occur frequently in the West, and sometimes, also, 
unfortunately, in the East. 

Other conditions pave the way for disease. The skin of 
the camp Indian is never bathed for purposes of cleanliness, 
and, whether with or without the careful painting which is 
occasional, it can but imperfectly fulfil its share in the func- 
tion of excretion which skin and lungs legitimately perform 
together. The Indian reminds me of the child that was cov- 
ered with gold foil to personate an angel in a papal celebra- 
tion, and died in a few days from pulmonary inflammation 
caused by stopping the action of the glands of the skin. The 
Indian has been slowly poisoned, generation after generation, 
by the same cause, and is daily dying from it. What the 
effect of this partial loss of function of the skin may be upon 
the lymphatic system is an interesting question. The skin of 
the Sioux Indian is naturally delicate and of fine texture ; its 
treatment by filth and paint has reduced it to almost patho- 
logical sensitiveness. Sensitiveness of the mucous membrane 
follows, as a natural consequence, and congestions from slight 
causes pave the way for disease. 
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There is reason to rejoice in the suggestion of General 
Morgan that elementary physiology and hygiene should be 
taught in the government schools. If such instruction is 
given and practised in all Indian schools among the children 
and growing youth, the present generation will possess a 
weapon of defence against the inherited enemy. 

Education in living, correct moral standards — this is what 
the Indian needs, this is what he is dying for the want of, and 
this the Indian well educated at the East is carrying back to 
his people. 

In Eastern schools, with their full staff of workers, and all 
agencies for good, embracing the summer outing in an intelli- 
gent family, there is, in addition to the regular discipline and 
instruction of the school, a sort of education by insensible 
absorption of ideas and the common sense of every-day life, 
which to Indian pupils is of inestimable value. Those who 
come from Western schools are on a plane where nothing is 
lost. Western training enhances the value of every oppor- 
tunity at the East, and the Indian, on his part, at the East 


has wonderfully taught and interested thousands whose ideas, 
kindly but vague, would otherwise have borne no fruit of 


helpfulness. 

With the majority of Indian pupils there is an earnest 
desire to help their people. How rapidly they may be fitted 
for their work the number and excellence of Indian schools 
must determine. Many are already equipped and doing with 
their might what their hands find to do. The fact that forty- 
two llampton girls are already well-married, twenty-five of 
them to Z/ampton boys, suggests a solid foundation for and 
impetus to the Indian work which: it has never had before. 
The first thought of the married pupils is for their children, 
and they will know how to think. 

The more thoroughly the contagious nature of tuberculosis 
is established the more terrible the present condition of the 
Indian appears. It is stated, I believe, on good authority, 
that tuberculous cattle are constantly sold to and consumed 
by the Indians, whose condition forever reacts fatally upon 
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itself. Their only hope is in common knowledge of every-day 
affairs, which shall protect them from their enemy, the 
unscrupulous white man, and in knowledge of physical and 
moral laws, with the improvement of home conditions that 
must follow. To withhold education is to condemn to death. 
I believe that the Indian shows sufficient capacity, not only 
for moral and mental, but also for physical improvement, to 
stimulate our best efforts. The doom which threatens his 
extinction is the same which swept from the earth the ances- 
tors of our race by hundreds of thousands annually by the 
Black Death —no mysterious providence or predestination, 
but ignorance of physical and moral laws, and the strain of a 
dransition period. 

Having forced on him the evils of civilization, we owe him 
its good part. As has been truly said, ‘* The only expiation 
of an old crime is 2 new virtue.” 

MARTHA M. WALDRON, M. D., 
Ttes. Phys., Hampton Ins. 


CHILD MARRIAGE IN INDIA. 


Tue October number of the Jadian Magazine, issued in 
London by the National Indian Association in aid of social 
progress and education in India, opens with an article on the 
Marriage Customs of India. The editor says: 

*¢ The visit to England of Mr. Behramji M. Malabari has 
ended, but we may reasonably hope that its results will be of 
great social benefit in regard to the position of the women in 
India. In a sense his stay here was private; he appeared 
before no large audiences; he published his views scantily ; 
he did not attend fashionable gatherings; even his personal 
friends saw him rarely. Yet, to a good extent, he has accom- 
plished the object which he had in view in coming to England. 
Having for years studied the marriage customs of India, the 
evils of which had grieved and pained his sensitive nature — 
urged by heart and conscience to do all might lie in his power 
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to secure some remedy for these evils—he applied himself 
with quiet determination to obtain sympathy with his noble 
aims. He refrained from the easy task of rousing the ready 
zeal of an English public, ignorant of underlying facts. But 
he seized opportunities for discussing the subject deliberately 
with a few influential persons who really knew something of 
the complicated social relations of India, and who were willing 
to perceive that every year works important changes in Indian 


opinions and views. The points that he brought forward 


were then taken up by the daily press, and Mr. Malabari has 
now returned to Bombay to co-operate as before with the 
band of social reformers among the Hindus, which is rapidly 
increasing in strength and importance.” 

The following was Mr. Malabari’s final letter to the Times :— 

«¢ Sir: — In the previous letters I have endeavored to show 
— with what success it is for you and your readers to deter- 
mine — (1) that the system of infant marriages in India has 
spread under the egis of British-made laws, and tells griev- 
ously on the physical growth of the people, retarding prog- 
ress, both political and social, even under an enlightened and 
beneficent rule; (2) that the system is not at all due to cli- 
mate; (3) that it does not conduce to morality or domestic 
felicity ; (4) that, far from being a religious ordinance, the 
system of infant marriages is, according to the best Hindu 
authorities, an irreligious, irrational, inhuman innovation ; 
and (5) that we have the intellect and the conscience of the 
community in favor of reforming that system. I have also 
tried to show (6) that this bad system of infant marriages has 
been aided by a worse law regarding the age of consent and 
the relations between the sexes, and that both these evils 
have been intensified by the obvious mistaken policy of ‘ neu- 
trality,’ which, in practice, is the reverse of neutrality. So 
far I contend that it is the duty of the government to undo 
the wrong which they have unconsciously been led into doing, 
and thereby to make social reform in India at all possible. I 
wish it to be clearly understood that if Government have 
no right to prohibit contracts for infant marriages, they have 
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equally no right, under Her Majesty’s famous Proclamation, 
to enforce these contracts on the victims of a senseless, mer- 
ciless custom. 

‘¢ Tt may be urged that though our demand is just it may 
not be expedient politically to meet it. Has British states- 
manship deteriorated so much? It was not in this spirit that 
the older statesmen of British India stamped out sati, infanti- 
cide, hook-swinging, and other ‘religious’ barbarities. Nor 
was it in this. spirit that they passed the Widow Marriage 
Act, or even forced a Vaccination Act upon a people who 
hold the cow to be as sacred as their mothers. Apart from 
this, however, I deny that there is any trouble to be appre- 
hended from Government correcting their own mistakes. It 
is a false cry, raised by social monopolists, and backed up by 
a class of officials whose ideal of duty to God and man is to 
flatter the self-love of the people by letting everything alone. 
Sir, take the word of a man to whom more than three-fourths 
of India is perhaps as familiar as the palm of his hand, that 
there is far less danger, if any, from sympathetic action, 
where the duty of the ruler stares him in the face, than from 
an attitude of heartless inactivity. Well do I remember the 
words of a venerable Pundit of the Northwest Provinces, 
spoken to me about four years ago in muscular Hindi. They 
were to this effect, ‘Sahib, you are knocking your head 
against a stone-wall. If the Sirkar wish to do justice to our 
girls they will do so. But it may not be their business to 
make a fine nation of us by liberating our women so far. 
God grant the British Sirkar the wisdom to perceive, and thie 
courage to enforce, the moral of this insinuation. Of course 
it is unwarranted, and the Sirkar is too deep-seated on the 
loyalty of the people —the interested loyalty, if you prefer 
it,— to suffer from it. But think of what this vague misgiv- 
ing may come to. It may grow into contempt, and the latter 
feeling may culminate in something worse, if the policy of 
inactivity at home is to continue, in matters social or political, 
with restless activity abroad and the salt-tax and similar 
makeshifts to pay for the activity. 
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«¢ And now, farewell. Before another week begins I shall 
have left these shores, to me fragrant with the breath of free- 
dom and charity. Ihave had gratifying offers of pecuniary 
aid and of co-operation, at public meetings and in Parliament 
on both sides of the House. Of gold and silver I need little 
for the cause at present; and I am very averse to precipitate 
action of any kind, or to discussing the social customs of one 
country before irresponsible audiences in another. My only 
object in visiting England was to strengthen the hands of 
Government and of the reform party in India. 


* * * * * * * * 


‘* Yours ever faithfully, 
‘BEHRAMJI M. MALABARI. 
‘¢ BriGuTon, Sept. 8.” 


Of course one main question in connection with Govern- 
ment action is whether many influential Hindus are on the 
side of reform. In one of his letters to the Times Mr. Mal- 
abari wrote, ‘* I can answer this question best by jotting down 
such names as I can call to mind in the absence of reference 
books. These are representative names, each almost a type 
in itself.” He then gave nearly one hundred and fifty names 
from among his countrymen, many of whom are distinguished 
in various lines of life: Maharajas, other chiefs, Rajas, Sir- 
dars, judges, barristers, Moulvis, doctors, zemindars, mer- 
chants, men belonging to all parts of India — Hindus of vari- 
ous castes, and also Mahommedans — who- have all, in one 
form or another, expressed their sympathy with his efforts. 
He also quoted from a letter received a few months ago from 
a number of friends in the Punjab and N. W. P., requesting 
him to visit Northern India again, in which letter the writers 
distinetly show that they are in favor of the reforms which he 
advocates. Besides, during the last few years, many reports 
have been published of reform societies, which, especially in 
the Madras Presidency, have not only talked but acted in the 
direction of raising the age for marriage. Very lately a tele- 
gram from Calcutta appeared in the Zimes stating that the 
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Calcutta Public Health Society has addressed a-strong repre- 
sentation to the Government of India on the subject of child 
marriage. While not prepared to recommend interference 
with the ceremonial of marriage, they urge the Legislature to 
raise the age of consent from ten to twelve or thirteen years, 
and to regulate the age at which a wife may be taken home 


for good by her husband. They cite numerous examples of 


the evil arising from the existing custom, and assert that 
reform is demanded in the interests of the state, of native 
Indian society, and of humanity, and they express the belief 
that the bulk of the educated native community will support 
such a reform. One influence of English education has been 
to bring hygienic and physiological arguments more to the 
front, and even the small extent to which the education of 
girls has spread has helped to make the individual happiness 
of Indian women a matter of social consideration. There are 
doubtless at present innumerable shades of opinion among 
Hindus in regard to the practical action considered desirable ; 
some are for quicker, others for slower, methods ; some desire 
a minimum of Government -interference, others a larger 
amount; some are for one reform only, others for two or 
three; and then there is the enormous weight of conservative 
influence to be reckoned with, which would keep things as 
they are. But it is evident that in the lust few years, since 
Lord Dufferin made an inquiry, by the help of the Provincial 
Governments, as to the feeling of educated native gentlemen 
in regard to legislative action, the need of instituting reforms 
with a firm hand has been unceasingly recognized as important 
and it will be a matter of the keenest interest to those who, 
like the editors of the Indian Magazine, have anxiously noted 
the instances of courage as to improving on the customs of 
the past, to watch the results of the present crisis in the 
reform movement. 

The letter which we have printed has called forth in the 
London Times of September 20 and 26 articles on the sub- 
ject from a correspondent whom the Times calls ‘* exception- 
ally well-informed.” The first letter dwelt on the strong, 
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unwritten law of custom, public opinion, aud religious sanc- 
tion. It bears upon the present subject inasmuch as it shows 
the strength of the wall which reform would break down. 
But in his second letter of September 26 he discusses with a 
fair pen the changes proposed, showing how carefully they 
must be wrought out, and the complications which may arise. 
The Times editorial of October 26 says : — 

‘Tt must be borne in mind that in assuming the govern- 
ment of India we have pledged ourselves not to interfere with 
the religious beliefs or the domestic usages of the people. It 
is a question, therefore, how far our hands are tied by so 
large and general an engagement, and how far, within the 
sphere in which we are free to act, it would be safe or ser- 
viceable to proceed. To impose laws or to make changes 
which Hindoo public opinion would condemn, or at which the 
Hindoo conscience would take offence, would serve only to 
defeat our own ends. The subject of infant marriage and of 
enforced widowhood is one about which there is a strong pre- 
vailing opinion, and on which the Hindoo conscience is 
extremely sensitive. The present system and the whole body 
of rules by which it is fenced in have been the growth of 
ages. They were devised originally in the interest of Indian 
women. For more than a thousand years their most imperative 
need was safety, and their independence was sacrificed to this. 
The Hindoo marriage system gives every woman the protection 
of a husband and the status of a lawful wife. Devised for 
these ends, it came next, as a matter of course, to be placed 
under divine sanction. It was made the duty of a father to 
provide his daughter with a husband — a duty the neglect of 
which involved heavy guilt in this life and penalties in the 
life to come. From the husband’s point of view it was 
important that he should have sons to perform his funeral 
rites, and thus to secure peace to his soul. The wife, as the 
agent by whom this benefit was obtained, was thus held to 
purify herself from original sin and to rise to the rank of a 
Devi, literally a goddess. In this way a distinctly sacra- 
mental character was given to the marriage rite, the happi- 
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ness of the married couple being no part of the pian, either in 
the first or in any subordinate place. But, however adequate 
a defence may be made for the system in its original institu- 
tion, it had at all times its bad as well as its good side. The 
Hindoo widow was sacrificed for the benefit of the rest of her 
sex; and marriage itself, conducted without regard to the 
happiness of the married couple, was not likely to bring about 
an end at which it did not so much as profess to aim. At the 
present day the mischief and suffering caused by the system 
are its most prominent results. Under British rule the imper- 
ative need for safety has ceased, together with the troubled 
times at which safety was quite rightly the first thing sought. 
But British law has served as yet to intensify the evils of a 
system which it has found in existence, and has accepted. 
Suttee, indeed, we have abolished, but child marriage we 
have left untouched, except as far as by help of a suit for the 
restitution of conjugal rights we have aided the husband to 
obtain possession of an unwilling wife, and by fixing ten as 
the age at which he might legally employ force, have with- 
drawn protection from one who is both physically and men- 
tally a child. 

‘¢ The evil which we have thus done we have at once the 
duty and the right to remove. This, at least, can involve no 
breach of our promise not to interfere. We have, in point of 
fact, interfered already, but we have interfered on the wrong 
side — in the interest of the strong, not of the weak, of the 
oppressor, not of the oppressed.” 

We would be glad if space would permit us to give the 
correspondent’s letter more fully, but we are obliged to con- 
fine ourselves to an abridgment of it. 

‘¢The two initial demands of the reformers arise, not 
directly out of the Hindoo marriage system, but out of cer- 
tain British legislation which, they maintain, has increased the 
evils of that system. Their first request is to raise the age 
of consent to twelve years. According to the general pro- 
vision of the Indian Penal Code, consent, unless the context 
otherwise requires, is not a good defence to a criminal charge 
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when the consent is given by a person under twelve years of 
age. 

‘‘T do not think that the Indian Legislature can refuse to 
grant, in one form or another, this reasonable request. I 
believe there will be little serious opposition, even by con- 
servative Hindoos, to such an amendment of the law. I 
know that it would be in accord with the wishes and sen- 
timents of all the enlightened sections of the Hindoo 
community. 

‘‘ Little girls, from the highest castes to far down among 
the middle and even lower well-to-do classes of the Hindoos, 
are now, as a rule, shut up for life at or before the age of 
eleven. 

‘¢ The Indian Education Commission lamented in memora- 
ble words that the education of Hindoo girls ceases just at 
the age when the real education of Hindoo boys begins. To 
suddenly grant a large access of liberty to Hindoo girls, who 
have thus been debarred from the education which would 


have taught them to enjoy that liberty aright, is viewed with 
apprehension, and I think is justly viewed with apprehension, 
by Hindoo fathers and husbands. Yet in the absence of legal 
protection, and in the present state of the British law, it is 
unreasonable to expect that Hindoo girls will be permitted, in 
any large numbers, to go out to school after the age of ten; 


or after the age of eleven in any numbers whatever. 

‘*T think, therefore, if the law is now to be changed, the 
opportunity should be taken to render the change effectual 
for the protection of Hindoo female children. While I would 
gladly see the age of consent raised to twelve in the case of 
child-wives as against their husbands, I should like to see it 
raised to thirteen in all other cases for female children in 
India. The orthodox Hindoos are practically compelled, 
alike by their sacred, secular, and customary law, to give 
their daughters in marriage before the age of physical matur- 
ity. But this orthodox section of the Hindoo community 
yields to no other section in its abhorrence of anything like 
child-cohabitation where marriage has not taken place. 
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‘¢ The next most important demand made by the reformers 
is the abolition of the action at law known as the suit for the 
restitution of conjugal rights. In England such a suit could 
formerly be brought in the Ecclesiastical Courts. But such a 
suit would not, it is believed, have lain against an infant in 
the legal sense. The jurisdiction formerly exercised by the 
Ecclesiastical Courts in these matters has now been transferred 
to the High Court in England. The High Courts in India, 
following British analogies, hold that a husband is entitled as 
a civil right to the society of his wife, and accordingly enter- 
tain suits for the restitution of conjugal rights. But much 
doubt and difficulty existed in India as to the proper mode of 
enforcing such a decree. Eventually the Indian Code of Civil 
Procedure, which abhors doubts of any kind, came forward 
in support of the old English ecclesiastical suit. It provided 
that a decree for the restitution of conjugal rights may be 
enforced by imprisonment of person or by attachment of 
property, or by both. The Indian courts consider themselves 
bound to carry out the law, and have recently done so ina 
most painful and outrageous case. Even if a husband asks 
for a decree requiring an infant wife to live with him, the 
Indian courts would apparently be bound, as a matter of 
course, to make the decree, and to enforce it, if necessary, 
by the imprisonment of the miserable child-wife. 

‘¢T do not think there can be any reasonable doubt that the 
demand for a modification of this procedure for the enforcing 
of conjugal rights should be promptly acceded to by the 
Indian Legislature. As, however, this is a matter in regard 
to which English ecclesiastical prejudices may possibly come 
into play, let me quote a recent utterance by a recognized 
church organ, the Guardian, on the question. It says: — 

‘¢« The suit for restitution of conjugal rights is utterly 
alien to the native law of India. In England it is only a relic 
of the old ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and of late years — so 
far as the coercing of an unwilling wife is concerned — it has 
been allowed to fall into desuetude. But, by some strange 
irony of fate, this ancient remedy, discredited in the country 
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of its birth, has been permitted to creep into Indian proced- 
ure, and thus to render intolerable the lot of the Hindoo 
child-wife, already hard enough to endure.’ 

‘In this matter also, as in regard to the age of consent, 
the evils actually inflicted can in no degree be measured by 
the number of cases which eventually come before the courts. 
At this moment one of the most learned Brahmans of India, 
an officer decorated by his Sovereign for distinguished ser- 
vice, and holding one of the very highest positions under the 
British Government, is being pressed to give over the custody 
of his minor daughter to her husband by the threat of this 
very suit for the restitution of conjugal rights. His own 
unimpeachable orthodoxy, as a head of the Brahman commu- 
nity, backed by the weight which he carries as a pandit of 
Vedic learning, would enable him to defy the pressure which 
is being brought upon him, and to safely trust his cause to 
the public sentiment of his co-religionists. But he shrinks 
from the scandal of a suit in the British High Court of his 
Presidency, and he knows that, under the existing law, the 
High Court, with polite expressions of regret on the part of 
the bench, would have to give a decree against him, and, if 
valled upon, to enforce it by the imprisonment of his helpless 
little daughter.” 

The Times correspondent believes that these changes can 
and will be made. The other suggestions of the advocates of 
reform he does not think lie so clearly within the competency 
of the Anglo-Indian Legislature. 

One of them deals with infant marriages, and proposes 
that legislative provision be made for enabling such marriages 
to be set aside unless ratified by consent within a reasonable 
time of proper age. The other deals with enforced peniten- 
tial widowhood, and proposes that any legal obstacles that 
still stand in the way of the re-marriage of Hindoo widows 
should be removed. 

‘*The proposal with regard to infant marriages would 
enable parents to contract such marriages on behalf of their 
infant children, but would enable the children to repudiate 
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the contract when they arrived at the age for consummating 
the marriage. The term ‘infant’ is, of course, used in its 
legal sense throughout this letter, and the period of consum- 
mation, even if the age of consent were raised as now sug- 
gested, would be twelve years for child-wives and a tew years 
older for their boy-husbands. This proposal would meet the 
views of many of the advanced reformers in India, and it 
commends itself to the English legal mind by its assimilation 
in some respects to what used to be the common law as to 
child marriage in Europe. Such marriages were not illegal 
in Europe, and in a limited class of society were not infre- 
quent. But they could be set aside, under certain conditions, 
after the child, if a girl, attained the age of twelve, or, if a 
boy, the age of fourteen. 

** Such a proposal meets, however, with determined oppo- 
sition from authoritative sections of the Hindoos, both ortho- 
dox and enlightened, on two distinct grounds — moral and 
legal. The moral objection is that such a renunciation of 
marriage by children of twelve and fourteen would either be 
practically a device used by parents to slip out of a solemn 
contract to suit their own interests, or it would be a defiance 
of parental authority by children too young to judge for them- 
selves. We must remember that the religious obligation 
imposed on Hindoo fathers of allowing no daughter to reach 
the age of physical maturity without providing her with a 
husband gives a high value to a marriageable boy. When, 
therefore, the time came for consummating the marriage, if 
the boy had the right to withdraw from the contract his par- 
ents would be masters of the situation. His value would 
even be greater in the matrimonial market as an adult youth 
than it was as a child, when the first marriage ceremony was 
celebrated. But the poor girl, by the very fact of the relig- 
ious marriage ceremony having been duly celebrated, and in 
spite of any British-made law to the contrary, would be 
regarded by her caste people either as a deserted wife or as a 
widow. From a ceremonial point of view she would be 
‘blemished’ for the purposes of marriage, and would have to 
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be content with an inferior allianee, or be precluded from a 
second husband altogether. It is not surprising that leaders 
of enlightened Hindoo thought view with aversion a proposal 
which, in nine cases out of ten, would work to the injury of 
the child-wife. 

‘Their second objection, based on legal grounds, is still 
more cogent. The sacred texts and canon law of the Hindoos 
Jeave no doubt as to what precise ceremony constitutes actual 
marriage, and what legal incidents follow upon that cere- 
mony. After the solemn Sacrament, symbolized by the 
Seven Steps, has been celebrated, the girl is for all religious 
and legal purposes a wife. Her rights as well as her obliga- 
tions as a wife begin to run; and of those rights and obliga- 
tions she cannot, by Hindoo law, be divested as long as she 
lives in this world. If the British law now steps in and gives 
the right of repudiation to the wife up to the period of con- 
summition, it must also accord the same right to the husband. 

‘*The proposal put forward by the British advocates of 
Hindoo domestic reform with regard to enforced widowhood 
is of a somewhat more practical character. It is, as I have 
stated, that any legal obstaeles which still stand in the way 
of the re-marriage of Hindoo widows be removed. Strictly 
speaking there are no such legal obstacles in the way of the 
re-murriage of Hindoo widows. Whatever could be effected 
by the Anglo-Indian Legislature to render widow re-marriage 
lawful was done by Act XV. of 1856. That act has, how- 
ever, remained comparatively powerless for the promotion of 
Hindoo widow re-marriage. All that it would say to widows 
was, You may lawfully re-marry. It could not say, You 
shall re-marry. As popular sentiment among the Hindoos is 
still opposed to the re-marriage of widows, Act XV. of 1856 
remains almost inoperative, although widow re-marriages 
under its provisions are gradually growing more frequent. 

‘* What the reformers really ask for is not the removal of 
legal obstacles in the way of widow re-marriage, but the cre- 
ation of legal facilities for sueh re-marriages. The new facil- 
ities which they desire the British Legislature to create are of 
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two kinds. The first is a facility of procedure. It is stated 
that in consequence of the refusal of Hindoo priests to per- 
form the religious marriage ceremonies Hindoo widows find a 
practical difficulty in the way of getting re-married. This 
difficulty may be easily exaggerated. But that is no reason 
why it should not be removed. The Anglo-Indian Legisla- 
ture might provide for Hindoo widows a form of civil mar- 
riage before a registrar, such as was provided for members of 
the Brahmo Samaj by Act III. of 1872. Such a secondary 
form of marriage would not be inconsistent with the practice 
in ancient India. Early Hindoo jurisprudence recognized the 
existence of a form of re-marriage for widows, although it 
also provided for them two other courses of higher spiritual 
merit — namely, burning with their husband’s body on the 
funeral pile, and penitential celibacy. 

‘¢ The other facility which the reformers desire the British 
Legislature to create for widow re-marriages is based upon a 
change in the Hindoo law of property. According to that 
law the Hindoo widow has a very strong position. In every 
vase she has a right to maintenance from her late husband’s 
family. If the husband leaves no son she succeeds te a life 
interest in his whole estate, and in scme parts of India she 
also succeeds absolutely to his movable property. This only 
purports to be as correct a generalization as can be made 
in a single sentence of the highly complex status of the Hin- 
doo widow in regard to succession. But when carefully 
looked into her interest in her husband’s property is not truly 
an interest for life, but only during widowhood. For it is 
only during widowhood that she can rightfully perform the 
purificatory ceremonies for her husband’s soul, which is the 
object for which the succession to his property is granted to 
her by Hindoo law. This decision was deliberately accepted 
by the Indian Legislature in 1856. ‘The very peculiar inter- 
est,’ the select committee then declared, ‘ which the Hindoo 
law of inheritance gives to a widow in her deceased husband's 
estate, is really, if the texts are examined, intended to be no 
more than an interest durante viduitate. The conditions on 
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which it is given to her are inconsistent with a second 


marriage.’ 

‘©The Hindoo Re-marriage Act of 1856, therefore, felt 
itself bound to declare that the widow's ‘limited interest’ in 
her husband’s property should cease in event of her re-mar- 
riage, unless her husband has by will given her ‘ express per- 
mission to re-marry.’ The reformers think that advantage 
may be taken of the increasing practice of making wills 
among the Hindoos to shift the presumption to the opposite 
side. That is to say, if a Hindoo leaves property by will to 
his wife, it shall be presumed that he left it to her subject to 
her civil right of re-marriage, unless the contrary is stated in 
the will. An advance in this direction seems practicable, and 
it would be consistent with the modern tendencies of Anglo- 
Indian legislation.” 


MILLER MANUAL, LABOR SCHOOL. 


Ir is always encouraging to look back to the early days of 
our practical reformers and philanthropists, and see through 
what struggles they have come in their years of poverty. The 
Miller Manual Labor School of Albermarle, Va., was founded 
because, in 1792, in obscurity and poverty, Samuel Miller was 
born among the Ragged Mountains. Life was hard, but the 
desire for an education overcame almost insurmountable obsta- 
cles. He sueceeded in becoming a school-master, probably 
not a very learned one, and finally turned his attention to 
active business. But as prosperity came he still remembered 
his old struggles, and he determined that the poor chiidren of 
the county should have opportunities even better than he had 
dared to dream of. He established an orphan asylum at 
Lynchburg, where a hundred girls are now cared for and edu- 
cated. In the University of Virginia is a chair of biology 
and agriculture established by him, and the Miller Manual 
Labor School received a donation of over one million dollars, 
which was placed in the hands of the state board of education 
4satrust fund. <‘* Two intelligent, respectable, and well-edu- 
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cated gentlemen,” who are appointed by the county court, are 
responsible for the administration of its affairs. The pupils 
are orphans and other poor children whose parents can not or 
will not provide for them. They are appointed by the school 
trustees of the districts. In 1878 the school was first opened, 
and now has two hundred and sixty-seven pupils, of whom 
nearly one-third are girls. The children may be appointed as 
young as ten years old, and can remain in the school until 
eighteen. During that time there is no expense to them, 
everything being supplied by the money left by Mr. Miller. 
The forenoons are devoted to study in a good graded system 
and the afternoons to manual training. There is hardly a 
branch that is not taught — drawing, wood and iron work, 
farming, housekeeping, dressmaking, typewriting, book-keep- 
ing, etc. Twenty teachers, whose methods are of the best, 
are employed. The school is of no sect. There is not lack- 
ing, however, a deep religious atmosphere. The habits and 
tendencies of the children are studied with care, and the 
moral standard is high. At the last exhibition-day, or 
‘¢ Final,” as it is called, several young men were present who 
had graduated from the school, and now in responsible posi- 
{ions were winning successes which, but for the Miller School, 
would have been impossible. They were the ‘* poor white 
people of the South;” they now may become the respected, 
honored men of America. And when we see the change 
wrought in the world by the exertion of a man born nearly 
one hundred years ago in the mountains of Virginia, ham- 
pered by poverty and bred in ignorance, we know that the 
world moves forward, and give praise and honor to the name 
of Samuel Miller. 





TEN TIMES ONE. 


Look up and not down, 
Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in, 

Lend a Hand. 





A KING’S SON. 
A LEGEND OF THE ALHAMBRA, 


BY FLORENCE WILSON. 


TueE death doom was upon the Moorish Prince ; 
But, for his beauty and his noble blood 
And stainless youth, till now without reproach, 


He was remanded from his prison tower, 

And in the palace walls, his childhood’s home, 
The beautiful Alhambra, for the space 

OF one brief week he was allowed to stay, 

To wander through familiar corridors, 

And look upon his mother’s face, and hear — 
Saddest of all the sounds that echoed there — 


Her last farewell, ere he went forth to die. 
Tossing and restless that last night he lay, 
While moonbeams, struggling through the lattice high, 
Took wondrous shapes of line and carven ring 
Across the floor and o’er the sad young face ; 
But shape of neither leaf nor bud nor flower 
Was imaged there, for Moorish rites forbid 
All form of life in work of man’s device ; 
To Allah that belongs, and him alone. 
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The lad lay listening through the silence deep, 
Unbroken, save by sentry’s echoing tread, a 
As to and fro he paced the marble floor, 
Or by some night-bird’s far-off, quivering cry 
From dizzy height of battlemented tower, 
Then heavy silence settling down again, 
Till all the air was weighted with such dread, | 
That to escape it was his one desire. 

Soft stealing down the twisted steps of stone, 
Through carven archway and high-pillared porch, 





All dear from his first memory, he passed 

Within the Court of Lions and there paused. 

The moonlight flooded all the open square, ’ 

And, fair and stainless in its clear, soft beams, 

A grove of slender marble columns stretched 

In long arcades ’neath snow-white arches, pure 

And fragile as the frostwork Winter weaves. 

The flowers, their brilliant hues now softly veiled, 

Filled all the air with fragrance. | 
Twelve huge beasts | 

Around the centre of the open court 

Stood in a circle, outward facing fronts, J 

While each broad back a double burden bore 

Of alabaster basins white; one held | 

The other, poised aloft to catch the stream | 

Of tossing, restless water, scattering 

The bright gems, softly dropping as they fell, 

A rain of pearls upon the base beneath ; 

Then, with an echoing drop and tinkle, passed 

Within the lions’ massive throats, to spring 

Again from open jaws, in merry jets 

Of gurgling music, which pained silence changed 


) 
a 





To deepest peace. 


Across the marble floor bs 
The youth passed slowly and, with either hand ‘ 
Laid on a lion’s head, he gently smoothed 
The carven mane, as though the stone could feel. 
‘¢ Thee, I named Abdul in my childish days,” 
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He said, ‘‘ and thee, Zorilla on that morn 





When, tired of playing toro in the court, 
q My good Ayeshah threw the horns aside 
And, setting me astride old Abdul’s back, 





Against the Christian bade me bravely march. — 
Ah, Allah Achbar! I am doomed to death 
| For lack of bravery!” 
*Gainst the basin’s rim 
He leaned his brow. Above him, cold and pure 
And chill, the marble rose, but water-drops 
With tinkling music, sprinkled his dark locks 
With pitying spray. Then through the gate of dreams 
{ His spirit wandered, and in swift review 
Before him as in vision passed his life. 
He saw a warrior-king, brave, stern and hard, 
A gentle-hearted, meek and timid queen 
And three young princes ; two, their father’s peers 
In bravery, ready both to fight and die ; 


| The third, whose face the fountain mirrored back, 
| A puny lad, frightened at clank of sword 
Or rough oath from his elder brothers’ lips, 


His mother’s best belovéd. Asa babe, 

His father bade him from his sight be gone, 

Vexed at his girlish face and gentle ways. 

When older grown, his brothers gibed his tears ; 
Only his mother took him to her heart — 

Her hungry heart, which lacked a husband’s love, — 
Empty, save for the love she bore her boy. 

Then manhood came, and brought the bearded cheek 





To his young brothers and an added strength 
Of brawny muscle. But the boyish form 


by . . . 
p And smooth, fair face of this his youngest-born 
) Angered the King. ‘* He knows not how to live, — 


He shall learn how to die!” he said, and so 

The King’s word passed, and in a distant tower 

Near Zara, where the Moor and Christian fought, 

The boy was placed, that he might learn to die. 

For twelve long weeks the Moorish troops had stood 
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Around the walls of Zara’s citadel, 
To force the Christians to surrender it. 
With heavy work and slow, through rocky soil, 
A channel for the river had been scooped ; 
And, forced to quit its ancient, peaceful bed, 
It left behind but dry and empty banks 
To mock the parching throats of the besieged. 
But still, each new-born day, the soldiers’ eyes. 
Beheld above their starving captives float 
The hated banner, with its mystic sign. 

Encamped below, the Christian army lay, 
With but a narrow, rocky mountain-pass 
Betwixt their plenty and their comrades’ need, 
While Moorish soldiers kept close guard between. 
And there the King had sent his son. ‘* As prince,’”” 
So ran the stern decree, ‘* ye may not treat 
The lad, but as a soldier, that he prove 
His right to name of prince, near Zara’s walls.” 
Brave Abou Ben, the captain of the tower, 
Judging the lion’s whelp must needs be brave 
And fearless, though he was to him unknown, 
Appointed him the post each soldier craved, 
A post of trial for the bravest one, 
First sentry of the lonely mountain-pass ; 
So that if any Christians should essay 
To aid their friends in Zara’s citadel, 
He would be first to sigt.al to the guard 
Who in the tower above kept constant watch. 

So, one dread eve, just as the twilight fell, 
From out the tower and down the rugged path 
Cut in the mountain-side, the young prince passed, 
Attended only by the trusted slave 
Of Abou Ben, himself 1n tented field. 
A narrow ledge, bounded by wall of rock, 
On one side rising high and smooth and black, 
On other, slipping by a dizzy slide 
Sheer to the plain below: this was the goal. 
A deep and rocky gorge lay far beneath. 
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A KING’S SON. 


Then spake the slave: ‘* One here keeps watch alone ; 
More would betray the spot to eyes as keen 
As have those curséd dogs of Christians there. 
Here must thou stand, and see thou watchest well 
Yon belt of light beyond the grove of figs ; 
For should a band of soldiers pass that point, 
Full one-half hour they would be lost to sight, 
But climbing all the while ; and should they reach 
The rock above and turn them to the left, 
Where yon great aloe groweth toward the sun, 
Then, Allah Achbar! but the dogs are safe 
From dart of ours till Zara’s gates are reached. 
Watch! Should’st thou see one gleam of helmet shine, 
Or hear the faintest muffled clang of sword, 
Blow thou the bugle thrice, and then — attend ! — 
Look to thyself! for, in a moment’s time, 
A shower of darts and stones from tower above 
Will sweep the narrow gorge as clean of life 
As desert overpassed by swift monsoon !” 
The old slave paused, and, looking toward the East, 
Where rode the full moon in a cloudless sky, 
‘¢ They will not venture forth to-night,” he said. 
Then, gazing on the prince’s boyish face, 
Perplexed, he pulled his grizzled beard and asked, 
‘¢ Wherefore need royal blood be wasted here? 
It ill becomes thy youth that post like this 
Should be assigned thee.” Spake the simple prince, 
*¢ Dost think I cannot blow the bugle thrice, 
If Christian soldiers pass that line of light?” 
** Ay, but, the signal given, then, indeed, 
Thou must be fleet, if thou would’st gain the tower 
Ere dart from unbeliever’s shaft hath pierced 
Thy citadel of life. An older man, 
And used to tricks of war, this post should guard.” 
The youth made answer, ‘‘ I know nought of war, 
But I can blow a blast if gleams the light 
Of Christian’s armor round yon rocky point.” 
The old man looked again upon the lad ; 
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‘¢T like it not,” he said, ‘* but when the King 
” Pe 


And captain both command, slaves must obey. 
Then asked the boy, ‘* Have they yet tried the pass?” 





‘¢ Yea, eight times, and as many times withdrawn, i 
Freighted with carrion-flesh to hide beneath 
The ground next morn; but yet they hold like death, | 
For Zara is in direst need.” ‘* And full : 
Of Christian soldiers?” then his listener asked. 

The slave laughed savagely, ‘* Tis full of plague 
And rotting corpses of unburied men 

And starving women with their babes in arms. 

Not two-score men are left in Zara’s walls.” 

‘¢ Did’st thou say starving?” cried the prince, aghast, 
His boyish face grown whiter with the thought. 


Fe 


‘¢ Ay, starving, weltering in the public streets, 
With blistering throats and stiffened wounds agape !” 





‘¢ Allah is good,” the gentle youth rejoined, 

‘¢ Should not their brethren aid these suffering ones?” 
‘¢ The King’s son is a woman!” cried the slave ; 

‘¢ The Christians cannot feel.” The boy’s eyes filled,. 
Remembering his mother’s tender care 

Of a poor dove that fell with wounded wing. 

*¢ And there are mothers there! ” he softly said. 

‘¢ The King’s son is a fool!” muttered the slave, 

As with uneasy look he sought once more 

To scan the chasm’s depths, then turned away. 

*¢ They will not come to-night,” again he said, 

Then climbed the narrow path and sought the tower, 
With many a sullen curse that Abou Ben 
Should give a soldier’s place to such a babe. 
Deep darkness settled in the lonely pass, 
And still the boy his post of peril kept, 
With memories of tenderness and love 


Linked with the name of mother in his heart. 
Then thoughts of tortured Zara filled his mind 3. 
Were dying men, as the old slave had said, 
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A KING'S SON. 


Lying in all its streets? And this was war: 
To starve and kill and cruelly betray 
To certain death the men who brought relief! 
‘6 To be a king is to be cruel, then; 
But Allah’s will be done. I am not wise.” 

The moonlight brightened all the plain below, 
But round the mountain’s base dark shadows crept 
And stretched athwart the narrow, rock-hewn path 
And, flickering, glided ’mid the sleeping pines, 
Till only shadows seemed to fill the world, 

Save that one plain, where quiet moonlight slept. 
Above, upon a ledge where darkness lay, 

A silent statue, watching, marked the hours, 

Till from the mountain’s base the shadows moved, 
And all the craggy path grew weirdly bright 
And empty in the moonlight ; but across 

The mountain’s stony sides new shadows fell, 
Which neither tree nor rock could simulate, 

And flitted, silent, toward the grove of figs. 

The watcher’s heart fluttered like wounded bird 
And, with a great dread filling all his soul 
He waited, till below the shadows joined, 

And, forming one long, glittering serpent-trail, 
The moonlight flashing from its scaly sides, 
Beneath the grove in listening silence passed. 

The young prince raised the bugle to his lips — 
A moment, and the triple blast would send 
The message to the waiting soldiers’ ears, — 
But then his mother’s face before him rose, 
Gentle and tender, and like lightning-flash 
He saw the haggard mothers clasp their babes 
In Zara’s citadel, with strained, wild eyes 
Looking for help whence help would surely come, 


Only for him! 


In that swift moment there 


His soul attained its manhood — yea, it grew 
To the full stature of the shining ones 
Who do God’s will or here or round the throne. 
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*¢ T nothing know of deeds of war,” he said, 
‘¢ But food and drink and friends I will not keep 
From mothers and their babes.” The bugle dropped 
Silent beside him and he waiting stood. 

The giant serpent drew its patient length 


From height to height, still winding up the gorge, hE 
And shadows wavered through the aloe’s shade, bd 
Pausing, uncertain, at the parted path. : 

Then, softly, through the quiet (from the sky, 3 
It seemed,) a voice dropped, gently floating down, ze 
And whispered, ‘‘ To the left!”” The shadows stood. is 


Again the voice from heaven, low but clear, 
Once more it sounded, ‘‘ To the left,” 

And then 
The line of silent ones, with reverent hands, 





In holy wonder made the sacred sign 
On brow and breast, then glided down the path, 
And Zara was delivered. 

But the boy, 
All courage fled, was crouching by the rock, 
When, mid the crash of arms and Spanish shouts, 
The old slave bounded down the path, and yelled, 
‘¢ Why warned’st thou not? Fool! I would hurl thee down 
Upon the rocks below, only that thou 
Art the King’s son!”” And then a whisper came 
From stiffened lips, ‘* Allah is merciful!” 


. . . . . 


‘¢ Let Allah’s will be done!” the old King said; 
‘¢ Like any soldier’s son the prince must die. 
He hath no bravery, ’tis the gift of God.” 


The vision at the lonely fountain’s brim 5 
Was ended, and the young lad raised his head 
And started trembling to his feet, when lo! 

An angel, white and swift as morning light, 

Approached and on his brow a circlet laid, 

Engraven with the Koran’s sacred words, 
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4¢ What thou would’st not thy fellow-men should do, 
Do not thou unto them.” A strange peace fell 
Upon him, though his heart grew icy cold, 

And over his young beauty passed a change, 

Till in his stead a marble pillar reared 

Its snowy height. And then the angel spake, 

“© A coward? Nay! Shall human pity count 

For nought? Thou had’st the courage of the heart 
And thou shalt be a king in brighter days. 

The Palace of the Moors to heathen hands 

Shall pass and ruin and decay shall come 

Within these walls; but when all else shall fall, 

A mighty magic still shall hold thee here ; 

Thy slender shaft shall stand unharmed and firm, 
Till ages pass, and Moorish feet again 

Shall tread the soil of Spain. Then shall thy bonds 
Be loosed, and thou, a king, shalt rule by love 

And gentle truth. And so farewell till then.” 


And there in silence and in peace he stands, 
Through ages resting from the strife of war, 

The prince who gave his life that those might live 
Who were his foes. The clustering ringlets form 
Tendrils about the column’s capital, 

While just below, in quaint Arabian text, 

The legend runs the glittering circlet bore. 

Ages have passed, and still to-day it stands, 
Unharmed by scars of time, or storm ; untouched 
In sunny air of Spain by aught of change, 

A single marble column, white and pure. 

*Tis said that ever, on midsummer night, 

The lions rouse from out their stony sleep, 

And, as each shakes his mane, he turns him toward 
One carven arch, and bows his stately head, 
As if in reverence to the marble there, 

His playfellow and friend of long ago. 

And then, from out each massive throat, a sound 
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Like the low murmur of the summer wind 

At nightfall, over perfumed flowers that sleep, 
Comes, echoing through the silence, and men say 
The voices of enchanted Moslems call 

To their young prince, who, when all wars are past, 
Will bring his people back again to Spain, 


And reign o’er them by love. 


And in that sound 


Perchance the spirits of the rescued ones 
From Zara’s citadel find voice again — 
Moslem and Christian in one sweet accord — 
And softly breathe a benediction there. 


Yea, ‘* Him that overcometh will I make 


A pillar in the temple of my God, 


And he shall go no more forever out ; 
And I will write upon him my new name.” 


Thus saith the King’s own Son, the Prince of Peace. 


THE HAND IS LENT. 


I must go back to a period of 
many years ago. A pale, shrinking 
boy crossed the threshold of Dove- 
dale Seminary. So sensitive and 
fragile was his appearance that it 
scarcely seemed possible for him to 
make his way when the mother 
who accompanied him thither should 
say the parting word. But if float- 
ing visions of sly pranks and practi- 
cal jokes on an easy victim passed 
through the minds of the mischiev- 


ously-inclined, as they beheld for 
the first time Howard Arnold, they 
The boy with 


were soon dissolved. 


the dreamy eyes was a mystery to 
them which they could not fathom, 
and a quiet power emanated from 
his presence which separated him 
from them as if he were a being 
from another sphere. He was not 
like other boys. He did not join in 
their sports or study more than he 
felt inclined. The parson informed 
them he was not there for mental so 
much as physical development. So 
in time they came to regard him as 
one disconnected with ordinary 
every-day life, the life with which 
alone they were familiar. 
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Ernest Rogers, the parson’s only 
son, was the acknowledged leader 
in athletic sports among the boys. 
He was the strongest, the bravest, 
the merriest of them all. Wherever 
he went he won all hearts, and his 
vigor and heartiness were the life of 
the school. Howard he could not 
approach, and, as it was beneath his 
noble nature to decry him for this, 
he simply passed on and thought no 
But one day as he 
from a 


more about it. 
was returning homeward 
long ramble, laden with choice spec- 
imens for his cabinet of butterflies 
and beetles, he bounded in pursuit 
into a steep mountain-path, secured 
his victim and, sitting down in the 
thicket to place it with the others, 
he heard a slight rustle in the dried 
Turning in the 
the pro- 


leaves near him. 
direction whence sound 
ceeded he beheld a prostrate figure 
within a few rods of him. A sec- 
ond glance assured him that it was 
Howard Arnold. Beside him was 
a strange dog, with his shaggy paws 
resting upon his breast and a pair of 
soft brown eyes gazing upon the 
pale face before him. At first Er- 
nest thought the boy was dead, but 
a motion of the fingers on the 
head of the dumb companion re- 
lieved his mind of this fear. How- 
ard’s eyes were fixed upon the blue 
vault above him shining through the 
branches of the trees. So accus- 


tomed was he to the boy’s strange 


THE HAND IS LENT. 
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ways that, while he approached the 
musing lad, he sought not recogni- 
tion, but chose rather to await his 
unsolicited advances. Beside the 
boy was an open book, considerably 
worn, and as Ernest turned over its 
at first 
naught but sprigs of pennyroyal, 


leaves it revealed to him 
mint, ferns and four-leaved clover. 
I[aving exhausted these native con- 
tents his eye alighted upon the head- 
line, ‘* Ten Times One is Ten.” A 
As he 


still turned the pages he read, ** Ten 


singular title, he thought. 
Times a Hundred.” He began toe 
think the boy had taken to mathe- 
matics on the sly. Still he turned, 
‘“* Ten His 


curiosity was now fully aroused, and 


Times a Thousand.” 
again he read, ** Ten Times a Hun- 
dred Thousand,” and when he came 
to *¢ Ten Times Ten Million” and 
‘* Ten Times a Thousand Million” 
he felt convinced that a boy who re- 
galed himself in lonely woods on 
such pabulum as that could not be 
expected to be like other folks, and, 
closing the book, he gazed upon him 
in At last Howard 
arose to his feet, placed the book in 


amazement. 


a large inside pocket, evidently made 
to hold it, and together they silently 
descended the hill. They plucked 
the wild-flowers in their way, they 
turned over huge stones to examine 
life them, 


the teeming beneath 


‘“‘they browsed and nibbled,” and 
soon, with the enthusiasm of kin- 
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dred pleasure, without consciousness 
that they were so doing, they chat- 
ted about the various habits of 
insect-life. Ernest had a fund of 
knowledge acquired by observation 
and the study of natural history, and 
Howard had penetrated, as if by a 
common nature, the inner life, as it 
were, of everything that had life and 
being. The shyest birds came forth 
to meet him, and all breathing creat- 
ures felt his touch of sympathy. 
So these two, for the first time, came 
to know each other, as they walked 
and talked together by the way. 
Suddenly Howard grasped Ernest 
by the arm, and, with a look of 
eagerness bordering on that of pain, 
exclaimed, ‘* Oh! will you not read 
my book? You, who are so strong 


and brave and good! I know you 


can do the things Harry Wadsworth 
did, while I—I only dream, long- 
ing to be and do what I fear I never 


can. Oh, why was I ever born!” 
The last sentence was more like a 
wail than the utterance of words. 
Ernest started astonishment, 
and the appealing look turned upon 
him so stirred his heart that in a mo- 


in 
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ment his arm was linked in his com- 
panion’s, and his strong, assuring 
voice vibrated in the ears and pene- 
trated the soul of the delicate boy. 
‘¢ Howard, I know not now who 
this Harry Wadsworth is, nor what 
he did, but if I can be or do any- 
thing to help you that I will be and 
do. Give me your hand; remem- 
ber my compact with you; if I have 
strength it shall be yours. You will 
find that Ernest Rogers never goes 
back on his word, never fails a 
friend.” 

The hands were clasped, the bond 
was cemented, from that hour the 
one life supplemented the other. 

The long, cold winter set in early 
that year, and around the fireside 
each boy in turn read Howard’s 
book. Ernest read it and re-read it 
till it became the key-note of his 
life. He then first began to realize 
what was the meaning of life, and 
to experience the joy of living for 
others in his own boyish way. 

He ‘looked up and not down.” 

He ‘* looked forward not 
backward.” 


and 


He * lent a hand.” 





COUNTRY HOMES. 


IN the October number of LEND A HAND we 
printed an article with the above title, By mis- 
take the address of the Children’s Aid Society 
which has established this Placing-out Agency 
was omitted. Any suggestions of homes or 


gifts of money for paying board may be sent to 
room 43, Charity Building, Boston, or to the 
Chairman of Committee on Charities, LEND A 
HAND office, 3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 











Tue following extract is from a 
letter written by a man who had met 
with a severe accident and been 
taken to a hospital. A club of little 
children sent him flowers by his 
wife and we print the extract that 
our readers may understand, per- 
haps better than ever before, how 
much flowers are appreciated by the 
sick in hospitals, and the good they 
do them : — 

‘I thought those flowers were 
just beautiful. After the work was 
done the nurse with the light hair 
came and asked me_ if I wanted 
them put in water, and I then told 
her how they were gathered, and 
showed her the little, sweet bunches 
of flowers they had sent me. She 
thought it was one of the prettiest 
things that ever came into the build- 
ing. So she took them away and 


MONTHLY 


Tue regular monthly meeting was 
held at the L—enp a Hanp office 
September 29. Six members were 
present. 

Mrs. Whitman spoke of the Med- 
ical School for which Bishop Malla- 
lieu had issued an appeal in the 
magazine LENpD A HAanp, and re- 





FLOWERS. 





made six beautiful bouquets, and I 
sent the largest bunch of violets to 
Miss Rosa, the nurse who first took 
care of me, and who is now sick in 
bed. The nurse took them to her 
and she was just delighted with 
them. Ihave one bunch in a Jap- 
anese flower-holder; the other four 
are placed one on each of those 
marble-top stands. Every one ad- 
mires them as the first spring flowers 
in the building, so you must tell the 
club. I don’t know how to thank 
those dear children for such a beau- 
tiful and fragrant basket of flowers. 
They are admired by everybody, and 
are thought more of than if they 
were hot-house flowers. They 
bring with them some of the joy of 
spring that is not felt only under 
adverse conditions.” 


MEETING. 


ported that five hundred dollars had 
been received for that purpose. 

The new Montgomery Infirmary 
for colored people was discussed. 
Circulars have been sent out and 
notices have been printed in LEND 
A Hanp and Look-out. About 
eighty dollars has been received 
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and more has been promised. In 
September ten beds, completely 
equipped were sent to the infirmary. 
The committee has, through the 
kindness of a friend, been able to 
purchase the outfits at much reduced 
rates, and although the money re- 
ceived thus far covers but half the 
expense, it was deemed advisable 
for many reasons to send the ten 
outfits. 

An informal report of the Coffee 
House showed the work still going 
on. The meeting of the special 
committee to make arrangements 
for the winter’s work will be held 
in October. 

The ‘** Noon Rest” for girls in 


CHAIRMEN OF 


Leaflets and Literature, Mrs. 
Bernard Whitman; Charztées, Miss 
Frances H. Hunneman ; “ducation, 
Mrs. Mary G. Tallant; AZsszons, 
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Indianapolis was presented and 
plans discussed for opening such a 
room in Boston. It was referred 
to a special meeting to be called of 
ladies interested in the project. 
Several cases of need were spoken 
of by the members present, and the 
good of these monthly meetings in 
small things was shown by the read- 
iness of the ladies to assist in put- 
ting people in the right places. 
The monthly meetings are held at 
12.30 o’clock, the last Monday of 
each month, at the LENpD a Hanp 
office, 3 Hamilton Place, and mem- 
bers of clubs and tens are cordially 
invited to be present and take part 
in the work. 
COMMITTEES. 
Mrs. Andrew Washburn. 
ladies may be addressed at the Lenp 
A Hanp Office, 3 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. 


These 





REPORTS OF TEN TIMES ONE CLUBS, ETC. 


WESTFORD, MASS. 


Last February my Sunday Schoo- 
class formed a club for the purpose 
of, as they said, doing something for 
somebody else. We call it a Lend 
a Hand Club, but our special name 
is the ‘** Busy Bees.” Our number 


is twelve, and this is made up of ten 
girls whose ages vary from ten to four- 


teen, a little girl of four years, and 
myself. We drew up a short consti- 
tution, adopted the Wadsworth mot- 
to, and appointed the usual officers; 
then began our work with the idea 
of collecting together and making 
articles to send to the children’s hos- 
pital next Christmas, but soon con- 
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cluded that we did not need all the 
time before Christmas for that. So 
it was decided to work for a sale for 
the benefit of the Country Week 
children. This was held the second 
Friday in June and twenty-six dol- 
lars realized. With this money and 
about as much more, which was 
given by some of the older people, 
we were able to have ten poor chil- 
dren from Boston spend two weeks 
with us. While the children were 
here the club held a picnic for them, 
entertaining them through the day 
by the use of a hammock and swing, 
and by playing games. 

We have held no regular meetings 
during July and August, but it is 
nearly time to begin again, and 
through the fall we shall continue 
the Christmas work which was be- 
gun in the spring and whatever else 
we may find to do. Now that we 
are fairly started we should like to 
join the central organization of the 


Lend a Hand Clubs. 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 

Tue Schenectady Harry Wads- 
worth Ten Times One clubs were 
started soon after Dr. Pentacost’s 
visit in 1888. They held their first 
union sociable on March 4th, 1Sgo. 
Mr. Alva Peckham, president of 
“Branch One,” presided, and rep- 
resentatives from ten branches re- 
sponded to the roll-call. Most of 


REPORTS OF TEN TIMES ONE CLUBS, ETC. 
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these have adopted a small ivory 
cross, with ‘*I. H. N.” in mono- 
gram, but some prefer the original 
silver cross and wear that. To at- 
tend their annual gathering it is only 
necessary to enroll with them and 
report at the yearly meeting. One 
lady in each branch represents the 
executive committee. 

Those present at the meeting de- 
sire to express their hearty thanks 
to Dr. Sewall Mr. Alonzo 
Strong for their helpful suggestions. 
If each member will faithfully ** lend 


and 


his hand” at home, in his own 


church, at his work in shop or 
school and on the street, _we shall 
find no trouble in spreading the in- 
hundred times before 


And the citv and we 


fluence a 
March, 1591. 
will be the happier for it. 

It is Charles Kingsley who says: 
‘* We become like God as we be- 
come of Every glimpse of 
heaven’s life that we get is one of 
usefulness and helpfulness. In olden 


use. 


days when angels came down to 
earth it was always on some errand 
of service to man.” 

He cannot really lie easy who 
makes his own bed soft and warm 
while others suffer in the cold out- 
side. 

‘*¢ Love shut up to me and mine is 
not love but selfishness.” 





PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
Tue ‘ Little Helpers Society ” of 
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the Olney Street Church wish to 
render a report of their work for the 
past year. 

The society meets Saturday after- 
noons from November to May, and 
after the opening exercises, conduct- 
ed by the president, the children 
work industriously for an_ hour. 
They devoted part of the time to 
hemming and also collecting pieces 
of linen for the hospital. Early in 
May the annual sale was held in the 
vestry of the church. There were 
the usual attractions, such as cake, 
candy, cafe and fancy articles. In 
the evening the children gave a 
pleasing entertainment. The pro- 
ceeds were about seventy-seven dol- 
lars. A part of this was appropri- 
ated toward the current expenses of 
the church. A smaller sum was 
expended in sending some children 
to the seaside for a week. 

Towards the latter part of the 
year a ‘* Postoffice Mission” was 
started in the society. Some of the 
children sent their Sunday School 
papers to children in a mission Sun- 
day School out West, and received 
interesting letters in return. The 
mission was not started until the lat- 
ter part of the season, so we did not 
accomplish as much as we hope to 
the coming year. 


PEABODY, MASS. 


TueE club of Young Workers is 


LEND A HAND. 


composed of about thirty boys and 
girls of the Unitarian Sunday 
School, and was formed in January, 
1884. The first five years their 
earnings were over five hundred dol- 
lars, which they expended in vari- 
ous charities. 

Two hundred dollars were spent 
for the country week charity, and 
they invited seventy children to Pea- 
body for a two weeks’ visit. 

The club did not contribute money 
for Country Week last year, but sev- 
eral invitations were given by others 
in town. This year they contributed 
ten dollars towards the expenses of 
a party of ten children who came to 
Peabody for a two weeks’ visit. 

Early in the year the Young 
Workers held a little sale of fancy 
and articles, which netted 
them thirty dollars. This money 
they presented to the wife of a theo- 
logical student to whom they are 


useful 


much attached. 

In the spring the club had ‘ An 
Affair of Days” at the annual fair 
of their church. One interesting 
feature of this was the Sunday Table 
of reading for free distribution. 

Twenty dollars was cleared at that 
time, and given to the Ladies’ Socie- 
ty towards paying a debt on some 
chapel repairs. 

The Young Workers are now sav- 
ing their earnings to furnish a room 
in the Old Ladies’ Home, which is 
to be opened soon in Peabody. 





THE MOHONK INDIAN CONFERENCE. 


Tue eighth annual session of the Mohonk Conference took 
place on the 8th, 9th, and 10th days of October, at the beauti- 
ful home of Mr. Albert K. Smiley, who invites the conference 
to meet with him annually. It suggests a new system for the 
administration of government, and the success of the confer- 
ence, now for seven years, may be cited as a good illustration 
of what may be expected in the future for the management 
of public affairs. One hundred and twenty persons interested, 
from different points of view, in the Indian questions, meet 
familiarly in these conferences. They discuss the open ques- 
tions with each other. They teach and Jearn. They find that 
their own prejudices are worn off. They take a broader view 
of the position than they had when they came.” At the end 
of the session they are able to unite in a certain series of pro- 
posals which they can make to the executive and the legisla- 
tive powers of the country. Is not this exactly what the 
executive and legislative powers of the country want? Does 
not an intelligent leader or magistrate receive with satisfaction 
an unprejudiced view coming from experts in the department 
inhand? And is not here a foreshadowing of certain meth- 
ods for the improvement of legislation, which might be car- 
tied farther as the twentieth century comes in? 

At this session there were present ‘‘ from the field,” as the 
phrase was, Mr. Thomas Riggs from Dakota, Bishop Whip- 
ple and Bishop Parker, Mrs. Carter, Miss Alice Robertson 
from the Five Nations, Mr. Gould from Alaska, and many 
gentlemen and ladies who, in their travels west, had become 
interested in one or another agency or tribe. Let the general 
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reader remember that there is not one Indian question, but 
that there are a hundred and twenty, for each tribe or agency 
has its own special successes or difficulties, and these are to 
be separately considered. The Appropriation Bill, No. 235, 
of the last year, which appropriates millions for the Indian 
relations of the government, has to do with fifty-eight differ 
ent agencies, and these have the oversight of more than one 
hundred and twenty different tribes of Indians. The needs 
of one are perhaps as different from those of another as the 
needs of a crowded section of Paris are from those of the 
tishermen of the Bay of Naples, and no four-square or short- 
hand method of dealing with Indian questions in a lump is 
ever going to satisfy such varying necessities. 

The various associations of women through the country 
were represented, the Indian Citizenship Committee of the 
citizens of Boston, and the national society formed and led so 
-well by Mr. Welsh. The president of the conference was 
Hon. Merrill Gates, the new president of Amherst College, 
who is also the president of the National Indian Commission, 
and other members of the commission were present. It will 
be seen, then, that a wide representation of friends of the 
Indian, «approaching the subject of their condition from differ- 
ent points of view, redeemed the meeting from being a mere 
forum of discussion, and made it a practical assembly. In 
the midst of all, ready to answer all questions and to state 
precisely the present aspects of legislation, was Senator 
Dawes, the chainman of the Indian Committee of the Senate, 
to whose wisdom, patience, and forethought the Indian legis- 
lation of the country owes so much, and will owe so much 
more. Among other gentlemen well known through the 


country, who assisted in the discussions, and acknowledged 
themselves to be learners as well as teachers, were Dr. 
MecCosh, General Eaton of Marietta, Hon. Andrew D. White, 
President Taylor, Dr. Dunning, Philip Garrett, Rev. Lyman 
Abbott of the Christian Union, and Rev. Dr. Ward of the 
Independent, and many other representatives of the press. 
Miss Edna Dean Proctor read a remarkable poem, based 
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on her careful personal study of Zuni life and traditions. 

The hotel, if it ,is to be called so, at Lake Mohonk, is a 
hospitable caravanse ‘al, Which reminds one of the generosity 
and many-sidedness of a fine feudal castle. Mr. and Mrs. 
Smiley so administer this immense establishment that it seems 
never to lose the conditions of a comfortable home. You 
feel as you do when you are reading of some fine castle with 
a benevolent baron in the Middle Ages, where travellers 
arrive trom all the world, do as they choose, and enjoy what 


they like, knowing at the same time that there is a head of 


the castle who ,is caring for the comfort of each and all. 
There is no other such place in the world —a deep mountain 
tarn, nearly half a mile long, is enclosed by precipitous cliffs, 
rising hundreds of feet perpendicularly from the surface. At 
one end the hotel has grown, from a seed-germ which has 
itself ceased to exist. It does not break in on the picturesque 
harmonies of tne place; it seems to belong there. It is as 
comfortable as the most comfortable hotel in the land. It has 
every provision for the lonely or the social guest, and, among 
other provisions, has a very large parlor, in which the meet- 
ings of the conference are held. 

Of these meetings, that of the second day was given to the 
critical and central discussion of the relation of the govern- 
ment to denominational schools. On this subject very differ- 
ent views were expressed, and the members of the conference 
had an opportunity of seeing the lights and shadows at their 
best and at their worst. Every such question is difficult, 
even under the simplest administration. In the curiously 
complex administration of the government of the United 
States it is peculiarly difficult. The Roman Catholic Church, 
with its close organization, its strong central power, and the 
resolute determination of its consecrated missionaries, has 
pre-empted, so to speak, a great deal of ground among the 
Indian tribes, which different Protestant communions might 
be proud indeed if they had occupied. Some of the mission- 
ary bodies of the Protestant communions had similar good 
fortune in pre-empting central positions. It would seem a 
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piece of simple Anglo-Saxon common sense to Tet those who 
have done well in such places continue to do well, and, if the 
government is to render any assistance to the Indians who are 
in those localities, that it should render it through ther 
agency. Exactly as a man who wants to leave money for 
education prefers on the whole to leave it to Harvard Univer- 
sity to spend for him, and does not create a new educational 
establishment at Cambridge, so the average Anglo-Saxon 
would say it was wise for the United States Government to 
spend its money, where institutions now exist, with the best 
wisdom of those who administer those institutions. If the 
government of any Protestant missionary board wishes it had 
the position which has been loyally earned by some self-sacri- 
ficing Catholic missionary, it should remember that it had as 
good a chance as they had in the beginning. ** First come, 
first served,” in the matter of civilization, as at a boarding- 
house table, and it is too late for Protestants to complain that 
they did not do the work which the Catholic Church did do a 
generation or two ago. 

This seems clear enough to people of ‘* horse-sense,” rather 
indifferent to theory, so far as handling establishments which 
are now in existence is concerned. But anybody who respects 
the constitution of the United States must know that when 
we are talking of the present and of the future we are talking 
of something different. The Government must not build new 
buildings for denominational institutions ; it must not endow 
new denominational institutions; and, in the enlarged work 
which the Government is now contemplating, it must take 
care that its schools and agencies are not made centres of 
propagation for any Protestant or any Catholic propaganda. 
If the churches want to propagate their religious views — and 
let us trust in God that they do —the churches are strong 
enough to do this for themselves without asking Uncle Sam 
to take their chestnuts out of the fire. 

It is impossible, within the limits of this number, to attempt 
to follow the several discussions that took place, or to give 
sketches of the different papers whieh were read. Perhaps the 
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most dramatic, and, in the view of the editor of this journal, 
’ the most useful, half-hour of the conference was in the address 
made by Mr. Riggs, from one of the Dakota agencies. 
Mr. Riggs was born among the Indians; an all-round sort 
of man, with a thorough modern education, he has conse- 
crated his life to practical work among them. He understands 
the position from the point of view of one who lives among 
these people, as well as from the point of view of a careful 
student of civilization. He stood in the midst of twenty 
intelligent persons, all asking him the crucial questions which 
had given them the most difficulty, and his ready reply to 
these questions gave one great hope of what must come to 
individuals or to the wrecks of tribes who are under the 
influence of such men. 

The conference intimated an impression that it would be 
impossible to press what has been known as the Thayer Bill 
to the full extent which, at former meetings, it had urged. 
With the rapid advance of legislation there seems reason to 
hope that legal privileges may be given to the Indians as to 
other residents of the states which are now formed over 
almost the whole territory. The great difficulty is that the 
state legislation is very much more apt to be prejudiced 
against them than the legislation of the United States. But 
how shall you provide, on the other hand, that a man shall 
have legal rights if there is no court or officer of justice to 
whom he can apply within five hundred miles? It is on this 
side that a great difficulty presents itself for the administra- 
tion of these changing years. When the Indian is in the 
same position as the Marshpee in Massachusetts, or the Penob- 
scot in Maine, there will cease to be any ‘* Indian question.” 

The following is the ** deliverance” which the conference 
adopted with absolute unanimity, and it may be taken by the 
nation, by the executive, and by Congress, as the intelligent 
statement of a body of well-informed people, who have stud- 
ied the question as to what is most to be desired in Indian 
affairs : — 


**The members of this eighth annual Lake Mohonk Con- 
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ference, looking backward to the past and forward to the 
future, thank God and take courage. The workers in the 
missionary schools, who have been the pioneers of this move- 
ment, have, by the inspiring results of labors pursued with 
inadequate means and against great discouragements, demon- 
strated the capacity of the Indian for civilization, and created 
a public sentiment which demands his civilization. This 
growing sentiment has been demonstrated in the inauguration 
of the peace policy, the creation of the board of Indian Com- 
missioners, the gradual improvement in the personnel of the 
Indian Bureau, the organization and work of the Lake 
Mohonk Conference, the abandonment of the pernicious Res- 
ervation System, the allotment of lands in severalty, the 
improved, though still inadequate, provision for the adminis- 
tration of justice, the gradual discontinuance of the policy of 
feeding the Indian and making him a mendicant, the steady 
development of the policy of teaching him and making him a 
citizen, witnessed in the increased government appropriations 
for Indian education from twenty thousand dollars in 1876 to 
eighteen hundred thousand dollars in 18903; and it reaches a 
fitting culmination in the admirable plan of the present Indian 
Commissioner for providing all children of school age with a 
common school education, at government expense, and in 
schools under government control. 

‘* Turning toward the future, this Conference 

‘*Urges Congress to make such liberal and increasing 
appropriations as may be necessary to perfect and carry. this 
plan into full operation ; 

** Calis for a further extension of education in all the indus- 
trial arts, as essential to preparation for self-support : 

*¢ Protests against the removal of capable officials for party 
reasons, and emphasizes the necessity of permanent tenure 
and non-partisan administration in the Indian Bureau ; 


‘* Urges improvement in the provision for the regular and 


legal administration of justice both toward and among the 
Indians, and indorses the specific recommendations for this 
purpose laid before the conference at this session by its Com- 
mittee on Laws ; 
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«Urges the churches to larger gifts and greater zeal in 
their distinctive Christian work among the Indians, without. 
which ali the efforts of the government for their civilization, 
will be in vain; 

«And reaffirms, as the fundamental principle which should: 
control all friends of the Indians, that all work for them,. 
whether by private benevolence or by government, should be. 
done in anticipation of and in preparation for the time when 
the Indian races of this country will be absorbed into the 
body of our citizens, and the specific Indian problem will be 
merged in that great problem of building up 2 human broth-. 
erhood which the providence of God has laid upon the Amer- 


ican people.” 


KLLEN M. GIFFORD HOME. 


In 1885, when a fund was given to establish a Home for 
Anmals in Brighton, the announcement created some sport 
uid flippant remarks among people not especially interested 
in charities or in dumb animals. But in the seven years which 
have elapsed the most thoughtless have been convinced of the 
wise use of the fortune thus bequeathed. A pretty Queen: 
Anne house has been built, back a little from the road, and on 
the side is a tablet inscribed, **The Ellen M. Gifford Home: 
for Animals, established 1883.” The grounds are extensive,’ 
and the location, while near the city, as it needs must be, bas 
all the advantages and appearance of genuine country. The: 
upper part of the house is occupied by the superintendent,’ 
and the lower part devoted to the various uses of the estab-: 
lishment. On this floor is a spacious kitchen, where the food: 
is prepared for a large family of cats and dogs. In a long,: 
low house a short distance from the kitchen-door is the sleep- 
ing- quarters of the dogs. A concrete walk runs the entire 
length of the building, at each end of which is a door into: 
the open air. Compartments on either side have fresh, clean: 
straw, and are shut off by a wire netting. Out of doors an 
acre of ground is fenced in for their playzround, and the dogs 
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race and play with great freedom. In a small house is the 
room assigned to cats, with shelves around it covered with 
clean straw. Occasionally a larger animal is sent to the 
Home, and not infrequently birds. A team is sent out every 
day to gather up the stray cats and dogs that do not appear 
to have any owner. The superintendent and his man care 
for them, treating when ill, and endeavoring to find good and 
permanent homes for them. Not infrequently cats and dogs 
are sent to the Home by people who are going away for a few 
weeks. It is a perfectly free institution, and many a deserted 
or cruelly-treated animal has found there a home and kind 
treatment. To all lovers and students of cats and dogs the 
Home has a peculiar interest, and it has now become almost a 
necessity in the state. 


RAMABAI ASSOCIATION. 


THE accounts of the Sharada Sadana which come to the 
Executive Committee officially and from friends are satisfac- 
tory. There are now in a school of about thirty pupils seven- 
teen child-widows, who are profiting by the instruction 
received. Those pupils who are not widows are not received 
to the exclusion of widows, as we have shown previously. 
They are a benefit to the school, and bring no extra expense. 

Ramabuai’s first idea of the location of the school for Hindvo 
widows was Poona. On many accounts she felt it would be 
wiser to place the school there. She was, however, overruled 
by others and the school was opened in Bombay. The officers 
of the association do not hesitate to state that it has been 
fully as successful as they anticipated. It is not on that 
account that a change is now being made. The larger 
expenses of an English city like Bombay, and the superior 
advantages of Poona as a stronger hold of Brahminism, are 
the two most important reasons for this change. By next 
month we hope that the removal to Poona will be completed. 

We give below an extract from a letter from one of the 
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teachers of the Sharada Sadana. It is indeed a ‘* Home of 
Wisdom,” open to discussion of every needed reform. 

«“T want you to see a picture — Ramabai’s private room for 
receiving her friends, holding small meetings, etc. There is 
a round table in the centre surrounded by chairs. Queer 
sorts of bric-a-brac are arranged on a stand. Photographs, 
old sculptures, hang close to similar landscapes of our great 
West. 

“ This morning the chairs about the table were filled with 
those who would voice the cry of the women of India against 
child marriage, and raise the ‘ge of consent’ from ten to 
fourteen years. There were about seven native ladies pres- 
ent, to whom Ramabai interpreted an English copy of a 
‘memorial’ (we in America would say petition) addressed to 
the Queen, drawn up by a native lawyer, and setting forth in 
most plain language the facts regarding the laws governing 
the age of consent and child marriage. The ‘memorial’ put 
the ‘age of consent’ at thirteen, and the native ladies sug- 


gested the change to fourteen years. Surely that is a good 


sign. 

“There were a few Hindus, English, Scotch, Eurasian, and 
myself present. President, secretary, and committee were 
chosen, and the following plan adopted for obtaining signa- 
tures: one thousand copies of the ‘memorial’ are to be 
printed in each of the following languages: Tamil, Marathi, 
Hindi, Guzerathi, and English. The work of the committee 
is to circulate these and obtain signatures. Of course native 
signatures are the most desirable. So the brave little Hindu 
woman has set another ball in motion for her sister women. 
And next month she starts her long-wished-for Kindergarten 
in one of the rooms, with little ones of from three to six as 
pupils. Oriental winds blow no languor into her soul. 

“T have twenty-two trips to various places about Bombay 
planned for my ¢ first-class’ girls as object lessons in geogra- 
phy. This class is very dear to me. We have made and 
studied maps of Bombay, India, and Asia, and are now hard 
at work on England.” 





REPORTS OF CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS. 


Boston. — North End Mission. Annual Report. Presi- 
dent, Nicholas Broughton; Zi easurer, H. E. Abbott. The 
object of the Mission is to ** save the lost, to raise the fallen 
and degraded, to help the poor and needy.” Current expenses, 
$25,000.96; balance on hand, $465.63. 


soston. — Washingtonian Home. Thirty-second Annual 
Report. President, S. B. Stebbins; Clerk, Samuel W. Sar- 
gent. The institution ** provides a retreat for inebriates and 
means of reforming them.” Current expenses, $12,101.91; 
balance on hand, $3,897 03. 

Boston. — Children’s Island Sanitarium. Fourth Annual 
Report. President, George Hayward, M. D. 3 Seeretary AL 
C. Haven, M.D. A summer home for women and children 
who are ill or need the change. Current expenses, $4,525.82; 
balance on hand, $160.44. 


Boston. — New Englund Society for the Suppression of 
Vice. Annual Report. President, Charles J. Bishop: See- 
retary, Rev. Frederick B. Allen. The object of the Society 
is the ‘suppression of all agencies tending to corrupt the 
morals of youth.” Current expenses, $2,500.33. 

Boston. — Young Men’s Christian Union. Annual Report. 
President, William H. Baldwin; Secretary, William B. 
Clarke. An attractive club) for young men, with ample 
means of instruction and recreation. It is largely interested, 
also, in outside charitable work. Current expenses, $49,- 
361.593; balance on hand, $3,431.03. 

Dorcuester, Mass. — Jidustrial School for Gils. Ave 
nual Report. President, Miss E. S. Parkman; Secretary, 
Miss F. R. Morse. The School receives needy girls and 
trains them to habits of self-support. Current: expenses, 
$5,174 36. 


PinLvapeLpnta. — Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvenia. 
Kighth Annual Report. /restdent, Mrs. James C. Biddies 
Secretary, Mrs. O. Seideusticker. The Society ‘© provides 
for the welfare of destitute and neglected children.” Current 
expenses, $10,640.90 5 balance on hand, $1,726.42. 





LEND A HAND MONTHLY. 


EDWARD E. HALE, D. D. ce ere F .  Eaitor. 
JON STILMAN SMITH . . . . .« +. Manager. 


Sample copies of Lend a IIund sent on the receipt 20 cts. in postage stamps. 


Covers for binding Vol. I, II, II, 1V, antique half leather : $ .60 
Cloth . ; ‘ - = = = A R = . Ps 9) 
Back numbers may be sent to us and we will bind them at the 


following rates: — 
Antique, half leather. : . . ° 
BOUND VOLUMES. 
Vol. I, 1886. Vol. II. 1887, Vol. III, 1888, Vol. IV, 1889, sent by 

express or by mail, post-paid. 
Part Leather, . . : : : : : ° : $3.25 each 


SuBSCRIPTIONS to our publications may be made through the Purchas- 
ing Department of the American Express Co., at any place where that 
company has an agency. Agents will give a money order receipt for your 
subscription, and will forward us the money order, attached to an order 
to send the magazine for any stated time, free of any charge, except the 
usu: fee for issuing the order. This is the safest and best way to place 


your subscriptions. 


A NEW BOOK FROM COVER TO COVER 


JUST ISSUED FROM THE PRESS. 


Fully Abreast with the Times The Authentic Webster's Una« 
_ —— bridged Dictionary, comprising the 
issues of 1864, "79, & '84, copyrighted 
property of the undersigned, is now 
Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged 
under the supervision of No2h Por- 
ter, D. D., LL. D., of Yale Universi- 
ty, and as a distinguishing title, 
\ | bears the name of Webster's Intere 
| mational Dictionary. 
| Editorial work upon this revision 


INTERNAT IONA I y — _— active progress for over 


Not less than One Hundred paid 
DICTIONARY editorial laborers have becn en« 
gaged upon it. 
Over $300,000 expended in its 
preparation before the first copy 
was printed. 


Critical cormparison with any other 
For Ps hs nA ND INVESTMENT Dictionary is invited. 
amily, the School, the Professional or 
Private Library. GET THE BEST. 














The Various Bindings are Especially Rich and Substantial. 
Illustrated Pamphlet containing Specimen Pages, &c., will be sent prepaid upon application. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO.., Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


Ir has been known for many years that a company of scholars was at 
work preparing an enlarged dictionary on the basis of the Webster's Una- 
bridged Dictionary, which has been in such wide use for forty yeurs. The 
result of their work is now published.* 

We hope in another number of the magazine to give a somewhat full 
study of this remarkable volume, and make some comparisons between it 
and former editions. It is virtually a new book, although it bears in part 
the old name, but we must be content to-day with calling attention to it 
as indicating the remarkable advance which has been made, particularly in 
the knowledge of the history of the English language, inthe last half- 
century. 





* Webster’s International Dictionary of the Fnglish Language. Edited by Noah Porter 
D.D., LL. D., of Yale University. Published by a. & C. Merriam & Co, springtield, 
Mass, 


Mr. CHAMPNEY has made an admirable picture. to which he gives 
the title, “In His Name.” It is a spirited representation of a Bible 
class, such as one would be glad to see anywhere. A young lady, herself 
evidently in earnest, holds the attention of a birge class of children as she 
explains to them some story in the Bible. The group is simply arranged, 
and the various expressions of the faces are just such as one might see 
where real children were listening with hearty interest to a wide-awake 
teacher. 

Mr. A. E. Peck of Worcester has published this picture in a large mez 
zotint carefully engraved. With the permission of the central committee 
of the King’s Daughters he dedicates it to that Order, and it is marked 
with the Maltese cross. It will make a pretty ornament for any cub- 
room or parlor, and the King’s Daughters may expect to see it every where 
in their travels. 

The editor of this magazine has tried the experiment in each of the old 
thirteen states of asking in mixed audiences how many persons who were 
present belonged to the clubs or orders which wear the silver Maltese 
cross or take the four mottoes. In more than one case more than sixty 
such persons stopped to speak with him on his invitation, and in every 
instance it has happened that some members of our societies were present. 
In his visit at Lake Mohonk at the Indian Conf. rence he found more than 
tifty King’s Sons and King’s Daughters in the suinmer family of Mr. 
Alfred siniley’s attractive hotel. 





